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“The arts can help students become tenacious, team-oriented problem-solvers who are confident 
and able to think creatively. These qualities can be especially important in improving learning.” 


—Arne Duncan 


The viewing, analysis, and creation of artworks K-12 Print & Digital Art Programs 
provides students with an entry into experiencing * Explorations in Art, K-8 


academic success. * The Visual Experience 


Look to Davis Publications for effective support * Exploring Visual Design 
that strengthens your art curriculum and reinforces * Davis Studio Series 
skills in other academic subject areas. 
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For more information, visit davisart.com, call 800-533-2847, e-mail contactus@davisart.com. 
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Letter to the Editor of Art Education: 


While admirable for its civility of tone, Edward Stewart's “Toward a Democratic (Art) Education: 
A Response to Michelle Kamhi” (May 2012) often misrepresents my views in key respects. Since 
his misconceptions cannot be dealt with adequately in the limited space available here, | refer 
readers to Aristos at www.aristos.org. If time permits, | will post a detailed response there. 


For now, a look at past Aristos contents will help to set the record straight. Stewart claims, for 
example, that my “aesthetic view” is limited to “formalist and predominantly Western” values 

(p. 53). A search for “formalism” and “formalist” on the Aristos site, however, will quickly show 
that I've long been an outspoken critic of mere formalism; and my page of “Exemplary Works of 
Art” includes many images of non-Western art. Stewart also claims that my view “ignores 
differences, pretending that everyone is just like us.’ He apparently missed, among other 
things, my statement that “school is a place where students come to learn about things that 
they don’t already know, and about people who are not just like them’ (see “The Great Divide 
in Art Education”). 


More crucially, Stewart insists that the “visual culture art education” for which he advocates 
“does not exclude fine art.” Yet works of fine art are virtually absent from his article—which is 
devoted almost entirely to issues of “power, liberty, and social justice” and might as well have 
been written by a social studies instructor. For my very different view of what art education 
should concern itself with, please refer to “What Hope Is There for Art Education?” and “Why 
Teach Art?” online in Aristos. 


Michelle Marder Kamhi 
Co-Editor, Aristos 


Cover: Fish detail from Olivia's shrine, page 12, from "Seeking and 
Collecting at Home: Sharing Personal Histories in the Art Room." 
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began this editorial process almost 2 years ago following heart surgery, two 

brain surgeries, and a stroke. At that point, | was learning how to talk, read, write, and walk 

again. Being able to be a part of NAEA through this editorial position has been such a great learning 
and healing opportunity. Everyone has been so helpful with collaborative attitudes and patience to care, 
which brings me to contemplate the learning environment. Morgan Green, the editorial assistant, set 
the tone for me in whatever environment we worked in—whether it was our office, my home, or a local 
coffee house. Wherever it was, questioning and dialogue were the glue while the object was the issue, 
an article, an artist, or an idea. The authors in this issue explore alternative environments and objects as 
ignition for arts learning in different ways. Morgan and | wanted to focus on the places and ways that art 
education can occur that may fall outside of the traditional art room or art studio agenda. Below you will 
find summaries of the articles we have selected for this issue along with some additional notes as to what 
we want our readers to gather from them. Our hope in putting the ideas/article summaries in invisible 








boxes is that you will eliminate those boxes and make connections to your age group, space, or place. 


Seeking and Collecting at Home: 
Sharing Personal Histories in the Art Room 
Sharif Bey 


An installation project used with a group of preservice art 
educators instills a sense of personal history and the ways that 
these histories can be used in a classroom setting. The author 
explores facets of identity and history as revealed by collections 
of objects from each student. 


Looking Outside the Frame: 
"Demythtifying" Museum Education 
Melinda M. Mayer 


Dissecting common myths that have informed museum 
education practices to date and exploring ways that they are 
limiting our practice today, the author also notes that these myths 
can cross over into the classroom to inform ways we teach art. 


_ Beyond Art Waitressing: Meaningful 
Engagement in Interactive Art Galleries 
Elsa Lenz Kothe 


Art museums need to provide more than a single experience with 
a piece of art. The author uses the example of interactive websites 
and galleries to promote a plethora of platforms through which 
educators can convey their messages. Museum and art educators 
alike are encourated to strive for meaningful connections with 
works of art instead of passive transmission of images without 
meaning or context attached. 
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» Art at the Airport: An Exploration of 
» New Art Worlds 


Ilona Szekely 


The airport becomes a site for art education experiences outside 
of the classroom or a teaching tool to supplement classroom 
learning. The author describes different aspects of place that 
constitute airports as well as the potential experiences students 
may have in these spaces. With a focus on art outside traditional 
classrooms and museums, art educators are encouraged to push 
their students to experience art in other settings. 





: Looking at, Engaging More: Approaches 
_ for Investigating Material Culture 
Doug Blandy and Paul E. Bolin 


The authors illuminate the idea that objects can be studied and 
analyzed in classroom settings to teach students about their 
own history as well as society as a whole. Nine strategies for 
introducing material culture studies in the classroom cover 
trends in art education pertaining to the study of material 
objects, with ties to art education, art history, and personal 
history. 


"Object Lesson": Using Family Heirlooms 
_ to Engage Students in Art History 
Marice Rose 


A lesson that incorporates students’ family heirlooms to 
simultaneously explore personal histories and art history 
presents art history in a “living” manner, benefiting students’ 
abilities to relate to what were previously foreign concepts from 
ancient and recent history. 


This article can inepire art 
educators to seek exposure to 
art in airports ac well ac other 
ublic and trancitional spaces like 
[set and metro stations, hospitale, 
and community centers. What kinds 
OPS p aceon Maur tr eniaimean 
provide studente with art VieWing 
experiences — 


From réading thic article, how do 
you use material culture and what 
ae reaches have been scuccecchul 
or not© How have our hictories 
sha ed the mater ial culture or 
our commun ities @ 


Thouah thic leccon Wace used in an 
undergraduate art history course, 
the roectc main com onente 
could be adapted to younger 
students in other educational 
cetlings. 


These articles explore places, spaces, and objects with multiple ages. 
Rapidly changing conditions and atypical circumstances have been a 
major element of my work over the course of the past 2 years, which 
is why | was drawn to this theme initially. Consider eliminating the 

invisible box boundaries and putting these big ideas to work for you. 


Christine Ballengee Morris is Professor of Art Education 
at The Ohio State University. E-mail: Morris.390@osu.edu 
Editorial Assistant Morgan Green can be reached at 
Green.830.osu.edu 


Christine Ballengee Morris, Editor 
Morgan Green, Editorial Assistant 
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learn about people through the 
images/objects they collect? 
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Figure 1. Random collection mounted on artist Renee Stout's bathroom wall. 
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Seeking and Collecting at Home: 


Sharing Personal Histories in the Art Room 


SHARIF BEY 
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was raised in a rambunctious household where personal space and indi- 

vidual possessions, at least those that were fully intact, were rare. Since 

| had an extremely large family (six brothers, five sisters, and already one half 
dozen nieces and nephews at the time) it was not until | went off to college 
that | began to take ownership of a personal space. | found that | could sustain 
memories, ideas, and inspiration through a collection of images/objects. Once 
afforded a dorm room and a studio nook, | became somewhat territorial about 
my possessions and the spatial energy that | cultivated. After much reflection, | 
now realize that | unknowingly had two practices as an art student. In addition 
to producing works of art in various media, | collected and displayed images and 
objects for my own spiritual and/or creative well-being. As an MFA candidate, | 
was given my own studio space, which allowed me to expand on this practice. It 
has become a process, which | continue to develop to this day. 
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Figure 2. Stout's vintage perfume collection. 


Collecting and placing images/objects 
of inspiration and personal significance 
is not an uncommon practice for studio 
artists. (See Figure 1.) Washington based 
mixed-media/installation artist Renee Stout 
draws from the collections she displays in 
her studio and in her home. She is an avid 
collector of various objects, including vintage 
perfumes, West African sculpture, toys, 
novelties, old furniture, and garments. Some 
of the aforementioned items serve as mere 
inspiration, while others eventually find their 
way into her installations and mixed-media 
works. (See Figure 2.) Artists Mark Dion, 
Michael D. Harris, Arturo Lindsey, Bettye 
Saar, Julia Marshall, and Guillermo Gomez- 
Pina also arrange objects that offer commen- 
tary on the various rituals, ceremonies, and 
methodologies for collecting, categorizing, 
analyzing, and labeling within personal, 
scientific, spiritual, sacred, and commercial 
contexts. (See Figure 3.) 

In this article I will discuss the merit of 
our personal collections, arrangements, 
altars, and shrines to our art teaching and 
artmaking practices. 
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Figure 3. Renee Stout, The Rootwoman's Worktable (2011). 


Altars and shrines are cases or receptacles 
in which relics and mementos are deposited. 
While altars and shrines can denote personal, 
spiritual, or religious convictions, even the 
most mundane of objects or collections can 
evoke poignant exchanges (Ballengee-Morris, 
2006; Carpenter, Bey, and Smith, 2007; Stuhr, 
2006). In other words, while it appears that 
we are merely decorating our refrigerators, 
nightstands, or car bumpers through the 
seemingly random placement of images/ 
objects, our collections can in fact hold 
emotional charges through their connections 
to people, places, or significant and historical 
events. (Ballengee-Morris, 2006; Stuhr, 
2006). The objects we collect and cherish 
can serve as portals to our values, interests, 
and personal histories. When assembling 
images/objects, one might customize a place 
for worship, meditation, study, exercise, 
or relaxation. People also create altars for 
paying homage to ancestors, mourning loss, 
honoring loved ones, or commemorating 
events or personal milestones (Stuhr, 2006). 
Some people routinely assemble objects and 
may not even be aware of their particularities 


regarding their collecting, sorting, and 
arranging habits. So what is the relationship 
between our intentional and random collec- 
tions to our artistic and meaning-making 
endeavors, and what can we learn about 
people through the images/objects they 
collect? 


In an effort to foster community amongst 
my preservice art teachers, I offer a platform 
for sharing deeper personal connections 
through an installation project based on 
personal collections and private altars. 

This assignment has consistently prompted 
profound discussions surrounding complex 
topics, issues, and concerns, including: 
globalization, religion, race, gender, 
homophobia, disability, drug addiction, 
health care, the family court system, the job 
market, and other socio-economic chal- 
lenges. This project has also indulged many 
of my own curiosities regarding my students’ 
personal hurdles, triumphs, learning experi- 
ences, obsessions, interests, and family 
histories. (See Figure 4.) The altar project is 
initially assigned as homework, but through 
student presentations and subsequent 
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top 

Figure 4. Image from Monica, a graduate 
student, who has collected every movie 
stub since high school. 


bottom 

Figure 5. Mackenzie transformed the 
interior of her first car with various images/ 
objects of sentiment including her 
grandmother's cherished Irish soda bread 
recipe. 


right 
Figure 6. “Red dress.’ One of 250 garments 


images displayed during Teresa's “Shrine 
Performance.’ 
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exchanges, I have become increasingly 
familiar with the images, objects, people, 
and places students find meaningful and 
aesthetically valuable outside of the avail- 
able stock of art historical examples. (See 
Figure 5.) 


According to Ballengee-Morris (2006) 
“Exploring dynamic and interactive 
concepts such as altars in relation to history, 
heritage, tradition, and culture from a 
social anthropological perspective allows 
educators and students to explore meanings 
within multiple contexts” (p. 55). Graham 
(2007) suggests that through exploring 
“..Special, or even sacred places from an 
artistic perspective” students can “tran- 
scend mundane school learning and create 
vital connections to their community and 
their environment” (p. 13). When creating 
personal shrines and altars, students can 
address issues pertinent to their childhoods, 


as well as the current challenges and transi- 
tions they face as college students, preservice 
art teachers, artists, newlyweds, parents, 

or any other phase of their lives. Affording 
students the time and space to pursue this 
assignment at home opens a gamut of possi- 
bilities, as students can then draw from a 
familiar reservoir of materials and meta- 
phors that might be unfamiliar or inacces- 
sible to some art classes. 


While these altars and shrines are 
assembled outside of class, they can also 
be transformed as projects are presented 
through various media. Carpenter, Bey, and 
Smith (2007) advocate for the possibility 
for shrines to prompt additional research 
as students learn the value of documenting 
and establishing technical connections 
between personal and historical objects 
and images. Some students have actually 
physically transported their shrines to the 





classroom for display, but most students 
present their projects through other media 
such as Flash or PowerPoint. Others upload 
images and video footage to the Internet 
through websites, blogs, and/or Facebook. 
One student, Teresa, offered a new inter- 
pretation of this assignment by performing 
a poem in conjunction with a projection 

of few hundred images. In preparation for 
her performance, Teresa photographed, 
cropped, and edited more than 250 indi- 
vidual garments from her closet. During her 
presentation, she performed multiple facets 
of her ego in order to discuss the evolution 
of her wardrobe, values, and developing 
identity as a graduate student, teacher, artist, 
and aspiring professional. (See Figure 6.) 


Through informal dialogues and subse- 
quent social interactions, students recon- 
struct personal narratives, question other 
ways of being, and offer multiple interpreta- 
tions and constructive critiques of major 
issues and visual relationships. Through 
these exchanges students collectively 
discover the hidden diversity within what 
might otherwise be perceived as a predomi- 
nantly ‘White’ and female classroom. 





Figure 7. Interior of Olivia's portable shrine with photo-transfers of her and her father. 


Olivia’s Shrine 

In this section I will note the distinct 
approach that two of my recent preservice 
art teachers had to completing the Altar/ 
Shrine project. In addition to comparing and 
contrasting their presentations, descriptions, 
and methodologies, I will discuss the validity 
of their work and its overall impact on the 
dynamic of our classroom community. 


Through earlier exchanges, I discovered 
that Olivia, a mature and diligent under- 
graduate student, was an only child reared 
by a single mother. While several students 
obsessed over my perceived expectations, 
Olivia went on to define this assignment on 
her own terms. She immersed herself into 
the content and was not at all distracted 
by factors such as formatting, media, time 
constraints, and other logistical concerns. 
Olivia took the helm of her journey and 
defined the project for herself. From the 
onset of her presentation she stated: 


The word “shrine” to me evokes ideas 
related to obsession and mystery. My 
shrine deals with an obsession of an 
image of someone who was absent 
in my life—a mystery—my father. 
Due to his absence my shrine holds 


onto specific objects of importance. 
Few actual memories of him remain 
other than those objects, images and 
notions of him that hold significance. | 
also thought of my shrine as an object, 
something that can be stored away 
from public view... My shrine tries to 
hold onto memories/objects in order 
to fill a void that was never met. (Olivia 
personal communication, November 
17, 2010) 


Rather than following any conventions 
of organizing her personal collection of 
images/objects and scents that relate to 
or reflect upon the short history she and 
her father shared, or those which signify 
the absence of her father, Olivia encased 
her collection in a small wooden box. She 
treated the wood in such a way to disguise 
it as a book. (See Figure 7.) As a result, she 
transformed her sacred space into an object. 
She then hid her project within a bookcase 
amongst several dozen books. The clandes- 
tine nature of her installation served as an 
extension of meaning itself. In her presen- 
tation Olivia thoroughly documented the 
vulnerable process of assembling heartfelt 
letters, returned mail, Christmas cards, 
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Figure 8. Select contents of Olivia's shrine. 


toys, trinkets, cologne, gifts, childhood 

and holiday photos, and other objects and 
images that speak to forgotten promises, her 
mother’s broken heart, and her own curiosity 
and longing for her father. (See Figure 8.) 
Olivia states: 


My father wore Polo cologne. | 
remember the smell very well because 
my mother still keeps his cologne 
bottle on her dresser to this day. At one 
time | did question her about it and she 
responded with a simple reason: “I like 
the bottle”... her response to me wasn't 
justifiable or clear. What | couldn't 
understand was why she didn’t want 
to speak the truth, the rea/ answer as 
to why she kept the bottle in the first 
place.’ (Olivia personal communication, 
November 17, 2010) 


Despite all her self-disclosure, pursuing 
this assignment clearly offered some clarity 
or closure for Olivia and in a profound and 
inexplicable way informed our community 
of the possibility for an art project to unpack 
an emotionally charged subject. I personally 
was touched by her presentation. The more 
she shared the more vulnerable I felt. By the 
time she finished, I was nearly in tears. While 
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Iam a secure and active parent, I suddenly 
felt as if 1 was losing my own daughter. I 
reflected on the father that I have been and 
dreaded the thought that any child should 
have to endure such negligence. Nieto (1998) 
suggests that teachers work to build a sense 
of community through personal exchanges 
before embarking on the challenging and 
painful issues that affect collective groups. 
Using the visual arts as a vehicle for accessing 
and negotiating our own vulnerabilities can 
generate a sense of empathy when examining 
the challenges of others. According to Nieto 
(1998), “The most powerful learning results 
when students work and struggle with one 
another, even if it is sometimes difficult and 
challenging,” (p. 15). The vulnerability Olivia 
shared set the pace for subsequent discus- 
sions. She set a new precedent. She opened 
the floodgates for deeper exchanges and as 
such, students were less reluctant to share 
profound and intimate issues. 


Jacob’s Shrine 


Jacob, a graduate student enrolled in 
my class during the same semester, was 
the only male in the course. He collected 
his objects and images based on another 
premise and set of circumstances. Jacob is 


married with a newborn son. By comparison, 
Jacob was raised in a larger family with 

three brothers who are all close in age. His 
parents’ basement and attic is filled with 
objects, images, and memories, some of 
which are more significant than others. The 
overwhelming data he had available to him 
compelled him to embark on a different 

kind of journey as he traveled to his parents 
house to make sense of the project. Despite 
being from a relatively sizable family, Jacob’s 
parents never disposed of anything that 

their sons packaged or stored away. Jacob 
explained, “I acquired all these things myself, 
I boxed them up and moved on. I kind 

of knew they were still there but I forgot 

all about most of this stuff until I began 

to unpack in consideration of the assign- 
ment (J. Brodsky, personal communication, 
November 7, 2010). 


In addition to reliving some of his recent 
past—college graduation, wedding, and 
the birth of his son—Jacob rediscovered 
chapters of his life through the maps, college 
souvenirs, coffee mugs, countless photos, 
his childhood piggy bank, postcards, rock 
collections, baseball cards, candy, toys, Bar 
Mitzvah invitations, key chains, and the 
childhood artwork he created, collected, 





left 
Figure 9. Jacob's Process—Concert ticket stubs 
and travel fact cards. 


below, top 
Figure 10. Jacob's Process—First Piggy Bank. 


Using the visual arts as a vehicle for accessing and negotiating our own vulnerabilities 
can generate a sense of empathy when examining the challenges of others. 


or happened to acquire throughout his 30 years. 

(See Figure 9.) It was as if his parents did not want 
the responsibility of determining the value or lack 
thereof of the objects and images of he and his 
brothers’ lives. Jacob’s project was as much about 
documenting what he decided not to include in his 
installation as it was about his chosen selections. 

His project illustrated his process of deducing and 
reducing the objects and images that he would ulti- 
mately include in his eventual shrine. (See Figure 10). 
After surveying all the drawers, bins, and boxes in his 
attic and basement, Jacob concluded that everything 
his mother kept is significant to his life experience 

in some way or another. Jacob’s ultimate installation 
is reminiscent of a cartographic map. The terrain is 
symbolic of the ripples of time, and Jacob meticu- 
lously placed objects on his large table to outline the 
decades of his life. (See Figure 11.) 


While Jacob’s shrine may not have revealed any 
one single pivotal event or heartache, it provided 
objects that signified and prompted a litany of 
anecdotes about his formative experiences as a 
young boy, art student, husband, and new father 
that he shared during his presentation. In our 
discussion, we compared and contrasted Jacob and 
Olivia’s approaches to this assignment. We addition- 
ally discussed how the circumstances of their lives 
informed their processes, values, (personal, formal, 
aesthetic) and presentations. 





Figure 11. Jacob 
Final Shrine. 
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By assigning prescriptive 
lessons and busy work in the 
art class, we not only neglect 
rich opportunities to engage 
across perceived social, cultural, 
linguistic, political, and 
generational barriers, but we 
perpetuate segregation within 
our classes. 


While this assignment focuses on preser- 
vice art teachers, its basic principles (seeking, 
collecting, and sharing) can be easily adapted 
to K-12 settings. Collecting and sharing 
through the creation of altars could offer 
a new platform for “Share and Tell”—a 
vital community building exercise, which 
develops cognitive and social skills such as 
inference and public speaking, with focus 
on higher grade levels. Sadly, many schools 
limit the use of this exercise to kindergarten 
and first grades where students are in earlier 
developmental stages. However, there is 
also merit in offering much older students 
opportunities to articulate their personal 
histories and interests in relationship to their 
home and school communities. Teachers 
could initiate collaborative assignments 


Ballengee Morris, C. (2006). 
Exploring everyday altars. The 


Efland, A. (1976). The school art 
style: A functional analysis. Studies 


that encourage sharing images/objects in 
the development of thematic altars. They 
can begin by prompting students to locate 
(photograph or bring in) the oldest objects 
of their households or family collections. 
Students could also solicit the support of 
family and community members in collabo- 
rating to commemorate an event, place, or 
time period. 


Conclusion 

Despite efforts to evoke change, the culture 
of school art and its associated traditions 
are strong and are still perpetuated by the 
expectations of parents, students, teachers, 
and administrators alike (Efland, 1976). It is 
critical that art educators take every oppor- 
tunity to broaden the world-view of students 
by exposing them to cultural, political, and 
global perspectives from art history and 
contemporary art examples. We would be 
remiss, however, if we did not acknowledge 
the profound and unique cultural examples 
that exist all around us, such as those found 
in our garages, basements, and attics, and 
most importantly, within the identities of 
our respective students. While there are 
certainly interesting and exotic objects to be 
found in the ruins of ancient and far away 
places, there may be equally interesting and 
informative historical and cultural objects 
in our homes and back yards. These objects 
can bridge family and community histories 
and compel students to embark on uncharted 
methods of meaning making. 
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family histories and lived experiences. 
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ow often do you find yourself accomplishing a 

daily task in the exact same way because “that’s 

how it’s always been done”? Have you ever limited 
the possibility of solving a problem, making a change, or 
innovating a new practice because either the voice inside 
your head or one from without reminded you that the old 
way is “the way things are”? You do not change what is and 
what works; these are the truths of everyday life, which 
become institutionalized as common, even best practice. 
Yet, are they really truths or myths that have become 
accepted as such through repetition over time? 


Barthes (1957) defines myth as a system 
of speaking, as language. Myths are not 
only established or storied explana- 
tions regarding the nature of life, such as 
creation stories or hero quests, but also 
can be concepts and practices arising 
in the present, shaping what we say, do, 
and accept as norms. Myths emerge as 
we negotiate our world. As such, myth- 
making is a generative process. Duncan 
(1995) embraces this socially dynamic 
understanding of myth in representing art 
museums as ritualized spaces conferring 
what it means to be cultured—a civilized 
person. Through the choice, arrangement, 
and organization of artworks in galleries, 
museum curators are not merely repre- 
senting a traditional story of culture called 
art history. As visitors enact the museum 
ritual of wandering the ordered halls and 
exhibition spaces, they take in a narra- 
tive of what knowledgeable citizens in 
the present should know, a myth created 
through contemporary professional prac- 
tices (Duncan, 1995). In effect, Duncan 
turns our gaze away from the myths artists 
portrayed in artworks, such as those of 
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the lives of Greek gods, to the myth- 
making of museum practice. Although 
Duncan focuses on the overarching myths 
governing the display of art objects, what 
might be gained from looking at the kinds 
of mythmaking in which museum educa- 
tors engage? 

Recently some colleagues and I pursued 
such a project concerning our varied areas 
of art education'. As a museum educator 
I focused my attention on identifying 
habitual ways of thinking, speaking, and 
doing that could be considered myths of 
art museum education. What resulted was 
not unlike one of David Letterman's Top 
Ten Lists. Here I present my list of top 10 
museum education myths. In so doing I 
also hope to “demythtify” these aspects 
of the field. While the focus of the list is 
art museum education, art educators in 
schools and community sites will likely 
find that several of the myths resonate 
with their practice. As is the case in the 
first myth listed, our teaching is shaped by 
the preconceptions—the myths—that our 
learners hold, as well as by our own values 
about what is good for visitors. 


Art educators in schools and 
community sites will likely 

find that several of the myths 
resonate with their practice. 
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“Demythtifying” 


Museum 
Education 


(1) “SHH! This is a museum. 
That's like a library times 10!” 
While on a self-guided tour of the 
Chrysler Museum of Art, a teenager was 
overheard to snap the above chastisement 
at a fellow more talkative teen (Howe, 
personal communication, September 29, 
2010). This vignette reveals a common 
myth held by many museum visitors—be 
quiet. I often commenced tours with some 
clever trick intended to let visitors know 
that I really wanted us to talk together as 
we explored the galleries. I found coun- 
tering the myth of silence easier with 
school children than with adults, even 
when a well-intentioned teacher had 
included not talking on the list of museum 
fieldtrip manners. Adults, however, are 
more thoroughly indoctrinated into this 
myth of silence and have a hard time 
letting go of it. This is not surprising 
considering that the art museum often is 
associated with churches, temples, and 
libraries both in general society and in 
professional literature (Duncan, 1995; 
Carr, 2006). Wandering galleries, quietly 
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pondering the ideas and responses artworks 
evoke certainly remains one way of inter- 
acting with art. Museums, however, are also 
places of shared conversation. Although 
museum educators embrace inquiry 
teaching, do we effectively debunk the myth 
of silence and raise visitors’ voices? How do 
we make sure our pedagogical practices do 
not reinforce this myth? 


(2) Museums are great places for 
conversation: They're so safe! 


It is no myth that a basic principle for 
getting students to participate in discussions 
is safety, albeit emotional safety (Zander, 
2004). As I transitioned from museums to 
universities in my teaching I discovered that 
my college-age students found it offensive 
when guards followed them from gallery to 
gallery. “Don't they trust us?” some students 
would ask. Other higher educators have told 
me of similar responses from their students. 
The systems of surveillance in art museums 
can instill an emotional insecurity in visitors. 
Austere architecture, mazelike galleries, 
and cold temperatures also restrain student 
comfort and interaction. How ironic that the 
very security systems that render museums 
safe for art inhibit ease of conversation. 


Concurrent with teaching undergraduate 
art education courses, I had also started 
teaching graduate seminars in museum 
education. Occasionally I would encounter 
students with professional experience who 
would insist that visitors were very comfort- 
able in the museum in which the student 
had worked. Upon reflection I realized that 
when I worked in art museums and gave 
tours to college-age students I never noticed 
any discomfort in my museum on the part of 
these visitors. In thinking about the question 
of trust posed by my undergraduate students 
and the perception of visitor comfort held by 
some museum education graduate students, 
I began to wonder how my day-to-day life 
as an employee might have rendered the 
art museum so familiar that it desensitized 
me to the lack of ease of some visitors. I 
certainly had not picked up on the problem 
with college students until I was on the other 
side of the fieldtrip experience. In what 
ways does workplace familiarity hide from 
museum educators the effects of the culture 
of surveillance on visitors? To what degree 
have museum educators mythologized art 
museums as places of emotional safety for 
visitors? 
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(3) You know, the great thing 
about art is that there are no 
wrong answers. 

I have frequently heard art educators 
in both schools and museums voice this 
phrase. They intend to communicate that 
students are safe to respond to questions and 
offer their own subjective observations of 
artworks. The teacher is not going to correct 
them. Why? Because interpreting art is not 
like solving a math problem in which there 
is only one right answer. There are indeed 
many correct responses to a work of art. 
But are those who profess that there are no 
wrong answers in art actually voicing a myth 
that even they do not believe? 


Recently a friend’s teen daughter was 
telling me of her frustration with an art 
teacher who repeatedly used the phrase 
above to get students talking. More often 
than not, however, when the young woman 
answered a question, the art teacher followed 
up by making corrective comments to the 
student’s response. “She didn’t mean it,’ the 
teen said. “If my answer was right, why was I 
corrected?” She felt betrayed. Who of us has 
not fallen into a similar teacher trap during 
our schooling? Art teachers, docents, and 
museum educators are not alone in using 
teaching strategies meant to enable student 
speech and then proving to students through 
adjusting their words that they are free to 
speak up if their answers are correct. Is it a 
myth that there are no wrong answers in art? 
My teen friend thinks so. And, even though 
her art teacher professes otherwise, that’s not 
what the teacher practices. Are we sure in 
our own gallery teaching that our practice is 
consistent with what we preach? If not, we 
are rendering into myth values we hold to 
be true. 


Although there is not room here to 
examine the role of subjective response in 
interpreting art, this is an important issue in 
art and museum education (Barrett, 2002; 
Yenawine, 2003). Museum teachers need to 
consider carefully what they believe to be the 
relationship between factual (correct, right) 
information and subjective responses to 
artworks. In the vignette above the subjec- 
tivity of art interpretation, the place of factual 
information regarding artworks, teacher 
authority and responsibility, and pedagogical 
methods intended to create a safe learning 
environment were all in contention, thereby 
turning a teacher’s words into a myth. 


(4) But, what did the artist 
mean? 

What museum educator has not enjoyed 
a wonderful interactive dialogue with a 
group of visitors only to have one of them 
bring the conversation to an abrupt end by 
asking, “But what did the artist mean?” The 
subtext of the visitor’s desire to know the 
artist’s intent is that although the group has 
been having an interesting discussion about 
an artwork, you, the educated expert, know 
what the artist meant to achieve and need 
to fill in the unknowing visitors with that 
knowledge. The educator, on the other hand, 
wants to facilitate the visitor's own meaning 
making. Two potential myths intersect 
here—artist’s intent and that visitors and 
educators share the same values regarding 
the outcomes of the educational experience. 


Art criticism under modernism enshrined 
the artist’s intent as determining the meaning 
of artworks until such postmodern figures 
as Barthes and Derrida deconstructed that 
myth (Fernie, 1995). Postmodern inter- 
pretation recognizes that the meanings of 
artworks are affected by many cultural, inter- 
pretive, and institutional contexts from the 
past to the present (Mayer, 2007). Museum 
educators operating from this later paradigm 
recognize meaning only starts when the 
artist made the work. Yet, how likely is it that 
visitors on tours have read Barthes? While 
art history and art criticism may have moved 
on to theories (new myths?) regarding the 
fluidity of meaning making, our visitors often 
have not followed suit. What are the implica- 
tions to our teaching when visitors and 
educators operate under different interpre- 
tive frameworks, different myths? 


(5) Our docents are very well 
trained! 


Are we really training docents? The 
term docent training has been a part of my 
lexicon since childhood when my grand- 
mother became a docent at the Phoenix 
Art Museum. Both my mother and I also 
became museum educators. One day in my 
late thirties, while pursuing my doctorate, 
a professor asked me why I used the word 
training for those Monday morning sessions 
when docents gained knowledge regarding 
museum collections and teaching. He posed 
that the word "training" signifies a mecha- 
nistic activity. Pilots using simulators are 
trained to fly planes and workers on assembly 
lines are trained to run machines. Circus 


Is it a myth that there are no wrong answers in art? My teen friend 
thinks so. And, even though her art teacher professes otherwise, 
that’s not what the teacher practices. Are we sure in our own gallery 
teaching that our practice is consistent with what we preach? If not, 
we are rendering into myth values we hold to be true. 


animals are trained to perform tricks; dogs 

_ to obey our commands. Training partakes 
of behavioralism. An automatic response 

is the desired outcome of most training. 

Do we really want to train docents to give 
tours? Should docents be on automatic? We 
want them actively and sensitively engaging 
with and responding to the visitors in our 
galleries. We want them negotiating complex 
cultural contexts as they help visitors make 
meaningful connections between their lives 
and works of art. How do you train someone 
to do that? Perhaps we need a new word and 
new ways of thinking about what it means 
to prepare a docent. Like Sweney (2007), I 
have been shifting to the term docent educa- 
tion. Another candidate could be docent 
preparation. The issue is about more than 
the word, however. Museum educators need 
to critically examine the mythos of docent 
training as a set of values and practices as 
well as a term. What is being conveyed to 
docents through this use of language? What 
does it signify regarding how we think about 
docents and what they need to become good 
gallery educators? 


(6) If we could only figure out 
what is best practice, all tours 
would be wonderful. 

Identifying best practice sounds like an 
important goal. Shouldn't educators in all 
fields be striving to find the best methods for 
teaching? Here again Barthes’ notion of myth 
as language is helpful. Best practice bespeaks 
teaching as a science in which it is possible 
to find the formula, the right combination 
of knowledge and skills that will lead to 
excellent teaching and learning (Goldbard, 
2006). Not only does best practice imply 
that there could be a codified, replicable set 
of techniques for effective gallery teaching, 
but also that these practices would work for 
everyone. Good gallery teaching involves 
sensitively drawing out and responding to 
museum visitors as they develop insights 
about art and life. A good museum practi- 
tioner recognizes that learning arises out of 


the intersection of multiple cultural contexts 
including those of the visitors, the artist and 
artworks, the museum, and societies. There 
is no magic pill, no one best practice for 
enabling this kind of learning. Even if we 
pluralize our notion of best practice to best 
practices, this use of language still fails to 
capture the multi-layered complexity of good 
teaching. Although some models, methods, 
and techniques of teaching are better than 
others, skilled practitioners need a full range 
of such practices as a part of their teaching 
repertoire, plus an ever expanding and deep 
knowledge of museum audiences. 


(7) You've got to teach people 
how to see before they can 
understand art. 

Joshua Taylor published his handbook 
called Learning to Look in 1957, which 
provided a basic methodology for visual 
literacy, a mission art museum educators 
adopted as their purpose by the 1970s (Lee, 
1978). Many museums included a “learning 
to look” tour as a program offering. Although 
the doctrine of visual analysis that under- 
pinned visual literacy has expanded in subse- 
quent years (Rice, 1992; Yenawine, 2003; 
Elkins, 2008), a presumption that museum 
visitors don't know what to do or think when 
viewing artworks pervades the concept of 
learning to look. Even as learning to look 
tours moved beyond visual analysis to the 
examination of cultural and institutional 
contexts of artworks, the myth of visitors as 
not knowing how to see has not been thor- 
oughly displaced. This conception of viewers 
smacks of the notion that learners are empty 
vessels needing to be filled with knowledge. 
While Hooper-Greenhill (2000) counters 
the empty vessel model by theorizing the 
culturally constructed and informed visitor, 
assumptions regarding viewers’ meta- 
phorical, mythological blindness perpetuate. 
From childhood, however, visitors have been 
deciphering images. They learned to read by 
figuring out the pictures in storybooks. They 
grew up ina rich, image-laden and media 


saturated popular culture in which inter- 
preting visual symbols was a part of everyday 
life (Elkins, 2008). Even when we acknowl- 
edge that the metaphoric use of look and 

see has to do with professional frameworks 
of interpretation, have we still missed the 
visual literacies that visitors already possess 
when they come through the museum doors? 
How can we tap into those while adding to 
visitors’ interpretive strategies? 


(8) Art is good for people; 
it humanizes visitors. 


As I wrote in the opening of this article, 
Duncan (1995) made apparent in Civilizing 
Rituals that the public art museum was 
founded to confer upon visitors the identity 
of a cultured, good citizen. While we may 
think such authoritarian ideals were left 
behind in the early 20th century, museum 
educators today report knowing colleagues 
who overtly or latently subscribe to the 
inherent goodness of the art museum's expe- 
rience for all (L. Elliot, personal communica- 
tion, September 30, 2010; J. Watson, personal 
communication, September 30, 2010). This 
myth can manifest itself in a missionary-like 
zeal to reach out to new audiences and bring 
them to the museum in order to experience 
the good art will bring to their lives. The 
American Association of Museums’ 21st 
century challenge to museums to become 
sites of civic engagement (Mastering, 2002) 
arose out of the need to push museum 
professionals to stop assuming they know 
what is good for their audiences and enter 
into a dialogue with community members 
regarding what good things we can do 
together for our communities. As museum 
educators, what assumptions regarding what 
is good inform the programs we create and 
manage? What value and values do programs 
serve? In what ways are we listening to our 
community members regarding how we can 
meaningfully serve our joint community? 


(9) Like the Internet, museum 
learning is free choice. 

Falk and Dierking (2002) posed an 
interesting contribution to the field when 
they posited the theory of museum learning 
as free choice. Like the informal learning 
of surfing the net or reading a magazine, 
visitors to museums roam the galleries 
choosing a path, lingering to read a label, and 
sitting to view a video or navigate a computer 
presentation. The virtue of such learning 
is that in making choices for themselves 
regarding what, when, how, and why to learn, 
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Whether or not the myths we live and work by are beneficial or 
need demythtifying, being aware of them and interrogating the 
assumptions that underlie our mythology is important work. 


visitors are more personally motivated and 
the learning more meaningful than with the 
prescribed curriculum of formal schooling 
(Falk & Dierking, 2002). Is learning in the 
museum truly free choice? As Falk and 
Dierking (2002) point out through the 
contextual model, learning in the museum 
occurs in contexts that are physical, socio- 
cultural, and personal. The museum is a 
socially constructed space as is the art history 
it presents. Specific pathways are laid out and 
reinforced architecturally and conceptually. 
Moreover, access to information is limited. 
The interpretive plan of an installation 
privileges certain interpretations of artworks. 
Just how much free choice is possible in 

the highly thought out environment of the 
museum? Furthermore, not everyone who 
comes to a museum comes of his or her own 
accord. School students on tours had no 
more choice in coming to the museum than 
they did in going to school. What are the 
implications of this prescribed experience to 
free choice learning, even when the faces are 
smiling up at us? 


(10) The average visitor doesn’t 
know anything about art. 


Our assumptions regarding who is the 
average visitor are interesting to examine. 
Are we harboring any myths about who these 
people are and what they know? Who do 
we envision as the average visitor? What do 
we gain and what do we lose in identifying 
visitors as average? 


I will never forget the exhibition 
committee meeting in which I discovered 
that a curator thought our average visitor 
was someone who reads the New York Times 
Book Review section. We did not have the 
same visitor in mind. Instead, I conceived 
our average visitor as perhaps reading the 
local paper. I also assumed our visitors 
possessed limited or no experience with art. 
Recent visitor study research (Falk, 2009; 
Pittman & Hirzy, 2010) has revealed that the 
people we encounter in the galleries are likely 
repeat visitors who definitely know some- 
thing about art. It would appear the curator’s 
assumptions about the visitors might have 
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been more accurate than mine. My average 
visitor was certainly a myth. Yet, the core 
of the problem does not pertain to which 
of our notions more closely matched the 
visitors, but that either of us homogenized 
museumgoers into an overarching identi- 
fication called average. When we use the 
term average visitor do we divide ourselves 
from our visitors into a have and have-not 
relationship? While we need visitor studies 
that provide us useful data for particularizing 
programs to diverse audiences, how can we 
ever well serve our audiences or ourselves 
through the myth of the average visitor? 


Conclusion 

There are certainly more myths operating 
in museum education than there is space 
to explore here. Whether or not the myths 
we live and work by are beneficial or need 
demythtifying, being aware of them and 
interrogating the assumptions that underlie 
our mythology is important work. What 
myths do you find in your practice? 
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nteractive galleries in art museums are a tangible example of a reorientation of 


museums toward their visitors, in which they become an organization that is “with” 
rather than “for” visitors (Freire, 2000, p. 48; Gogan, 2007). In employing the metaphor of 
art waitressing one aspect of this shift is evident, namely, a reorientation where museum 
staff embrace the notion that “visitors are at the heart of the twenty-first century museum's 
experience” (Falk, 2009, p. 20), signaled by a focus on facilitating positive experiences through 


excellent customer service. 


A multitude of new roles that museum educators 
perform have opened through this reorientation, (i.e., 
collaborator, engager, access-provider [Willumson, 2007], 
facilitator, animator, and platform-creator [Simon, 2010]), 
but not all of these roles are intuitive for museum educa- 
tors who have been trained in more traditional museum 
education practice (Adams, Moreno, Polk, and Buck, 
2003). The metaphor of “art waitressing” is a valuable 
tool for educators who seek guidance in enacting many 
of these new roles in museums, particularly the role of 
facilitator in an open-ended interactive gallery. Though 
this metaphor provides a valuable model for engaging 
visitors, the question quickly arises of how we can go 
beyond “serving” an arts experience to a museum visitor. 
How can we build a relationship rather than simply offer 
up a program or experience (Graham, as cited in Gogan, 
2007, p. 235)? How can we perform the broad range of 
roles available to us in order to deepen visitor engage- 
ment, especially in an interactive gallery setting (Garoian, 
2001; Gogan, 2007)? 

By drawing upon my own experience as an interactive 
gallery educator, as well as reviewing the literature for 
examples of techniques and approaches that museums 
and educators have used to move beyond art waitressing, 


three strategies for visitor engagement emerge. First, 
participatory practice is essential to the reorientation of 
museums. Participatory methods grounded in dialog- 
ical models of interaction, collaborative practice, and 
acknowledgement of the museum context are particularly 
relevant to interactive art gallery practice (Falk, 2009; 
Falk and Dierking, 2004; Garoian, 2001; Gogan, 2007; 
Kester, 2004; McKay and Monteverde, 2003; O’Donoghue, 
2010, 2011; Simon, 2010). Second, visitors’ understanding 
of original works of art is deepened through engaging 

the processes that artists utilize, particularly contem- 
porary artists (Adams, et al., 2003; Gogan, 2007; Gude, 
2004, 2007; O'Donoghue, 2011). Finally, a culture of 
experimentation is vital to support educators who seek to 
engage visitors in a relationship with their organization 
(Adams & Moussouri, 2002; Gogan, 2007; Simon, 2010). 
These three strategies—participatory and dialogical 
practice, engaging in artistic process, and experimenta- 
tion—provide means through which museum educa- 
tors can move beyond art waitressing in interactive art 
galleries. Before discussing these strategies in further 
depth, I illustrate art waitressing through a short narra- 
tive and explain key components of the art waitressing 
process. 
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Experiencing Art Waitressing 

With a glow of creative excitement about 
them, Sofia, her mother and brother enter 
the ARTery to explore the latest art projects. 
They are familiar with the open-ended 
format of the ARTery', an interactive gallery 
at the John Michael Kohler Arts Center in 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, as they have been 
visiting regularly for over a year. During this 
visit, they choose to make masks of their 
own faces, similar to the torn photograph 
collages incorporated in the work of artist 
David Meanix, whose work is on display in 
the main gallery exhibition Stretching the 
Truth (Figure 1). They step to the blank wall 
to have their photographs taken, and while 
waiting for the photographs to print, are 
directed to other materials they will need 
at their table, including paper to cover their 
working space, Mod Podge, a small glue 
container, a brush, and a mask form. Sofia’s 
photo prints first, so the family starts by 
helping her tear the photo into small pieces 
and then carefully following the instruc- 
tions to place the torn pieces of paper onto 
the mask form to create a collaged, and 
transformed, image of Sofia’s face (Figure 2). 
All three work together, helping each other 
when questions arise about how to best place 
the torn pieces of their faces to recreate an 
image of themselves. At the end of their 
visit, Sofia’s mother enthusiastically realizes 
that if they can return with a photo of her 
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husband for a mask, they will have a full 
family portrait of transformed masks just in 
time for his birthday. They leave their masks 
for display and check to see when they can 
return to make the additional family mask. 
Before leaving the Arts Center they enter the 
Stretching the Truth exhibition to visit David 
Meanix’s work, viewing the work with a 
deeper understanding of the process he uses 
to create his transformed portraits and photo 
sculptures. 


Why “Art Waitressing”? 

The metaphor of art waitressing arose 
from education staff working at the John 
Michael Kohler Arts Center. Though initially 
the phrase was used ironically, over time 
staff realized how apt a metaphor it is for 
describing the work that takes place in the 
ARTery. The arc of an interactive gallery 
visit is often much the same as a visit to a 
restaurant. As visitors enter the ARTery, an 
educator greets them. Visitors are oriented 
to the space, during which time the educator 
provides a “menu” of activities. These 
exhibition-related activities are developed in 
such a way that they are accessible to visitors 
with a variety of levels of experiences, skills, 
and interests. After visitors are oriented to 
the ARTery, they take time to explore on 
their own and determine which activities 
they would like to try. When visitors have 
decided on a project, an educator steps in 
to assist. The educator helps find materials, 


clarify processes, provide additional advice 
for starting points, and situate visitors at 

a workspace. While visitors are creating a 
project, the educator anticipates their needs 
for additional materials, and continues to 
provide instruction and advice as needed. 


At the close of a visit, the educator makes 
suggestions for follow-up visits based on 
visitors’ interests, including being invited to 
view particular works of art in the galleries 
based on their experience in the ARTery. The 
educator invites them back for upcoming 
artist-led workshops, exhibition celebra- 
tions, performing arts events, or forthcoming 
exhibitions. Visitors are encouraged to leave 
their works of art for collaborative installa- 
tions and to return to see the installation as 
it develops over time. Upon their departure, 
staff quickly cleans up and organizes the 
workspace for the next person to partici- 
pate, thereby setting the stage for future 
visitors and enabling them to build a sense of 
personal ownership in the ARTery. 


Art waitressing signals an understanding 
that opening the door to meaningful visitor 
engagement is sometimes “a simple matter of 
providing good guest service” (Simon, 2010, 
p. 39). The focus on visitor service provides 
an “audience-centric [way] to enter and 
access cultural experiences” (Simon, 2010, 

p. 39). Art waitressing is also useful when 
training new staff, interns, and volunteers 
to effectively interact with the public in a 


left 
Figure 1. David Meanix, Breeding Ground, 2006. Courtesy of the artist. 


above 


Figure 2. Participant masks in the ARTery based on David Meanix’s artwork, 2008. 
Photograph by Jeff Machtig, Courtesy of the John Michael Kohler Arts Center, www.jmkac.org. 


drop-in, open-ended experience, often a 
foreign notion for those familiar with more 
structured educational formats (Adams, 

et al., 2003). While an apt metaphor, art 
waitressing remains a surface interaction that 
only opens the door to meaningful visitor 
engagement. The three strategies for moving 
beyond art waitressing provide approaches 
for art museum educators to create conse- 
quential experiences with visitors. 


Laying a Foundation for 
Meaningful Visitor Engagement 


Participatory and Dialogical Practice 

In participatory and dialogical educational 
practices visitors are essential partners in 
making meaning in the museum. Three 
elements of participatory and dialogical 
practice provide a foundation for interac- 
tive gallery experiences that resonate in 
visitors’ lives. First, participatory methods 
are becoming more personalized in museum 
settings. Falk (2009) explains that the 
“museum visitor experience model” draws 
upon research that reveals visitors achieve 
personal goals through museum visits 
(p. 243). Visitors to museums, he asserts, 
come to satisfy five areas of need, including 
engaging in social experiences, meeting intel- 
lectual needs, satisfying curiosity, accessing 
cultural highlights, and drawing inspiration 
from cultural objects. Simon (2010) suggests 
that personalized participatory strategies 


In art waitressing, 
educators guide personalized 
visitor experiences through careful 
facilitation, by assessing visitors’ 
experiences while in process, and 
by making recommendations at 
the completion of their visit. 


allow visitors to simultaneously articulate 
and refine their interests while being exposed 
to new content and experiences based 

on those interests. Personalization allows 
museums to enact participatory methods in 
“ways that [the public] recognize[s]” (Gogan, 
2007, p. 232), such as the flow of a restaurant 
visit. In art waitressing, educators guide 
personalized visitor experiences through 
careful facilitation, by assessing visitors’ 
experiences while in process, and by making 
recommendations at the completion of their 
visit. The recommendation that Sofia'’s family 
return to the ARTery to complete a family 
portrait of masks, as well as visit the original 
works by David Meanix in the Stretching 

the Truth exhibition, personalized their visit 
based on the activities they participated in 
while at the ARTery. 





A second element of participatory practice 
in interactive art galleries takes place through 
dialogical models of engagement. Dialogical 
models are based on the notion that visitors 
do not simply receive information, but are 
part of a process of interaction that may take 
place internally, between a work of art and 
a viewer, and between visitors in a group 
(McKay and Monteverde, 2003). Dialogical 
interaction is not limited to pre-determined 
groups that visit a museum together, but 
also takes place between strangers who 
come together around an object or experi- 
ence (Kester, 2004; Simon, 2010) or between 
visitors and staff (Gogan, 2007; Mayer, 2007; 
Weil, 1995). Art waitressing opens the door 
to dialogical interaction through staff facili- 
tating visitor needs, which in turn opens the 
door to personally meaningful and transfor- 
mative experiences (Garoian, 2001; Gogan, 
2007; Simon, 2010). 


In order to develop participatory experi- 
ences that support dialogical interaction, 
museum staff must recognize that their 
role is facilitating participation, rather than 
simply delivering content (Simon, 2010). 
Simon (ibid.) suggests using “me-to-we” 
(p. 26) design in creating platforms for 
participation. Me-to-we platforms start 
with personalized entry points that build 
confidence in participation and scaffold 
the experience so individuals participate 
with other visitors in increasing increments 
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according to their comfort level. Through 
these platforms, such as Sofia and her 
family creating individual masks that they 
work on together, educators in interac- 
tive galleries demonstrate that art is 
“something we do with others” (Gablik, 
1991, p. 106, emphasis in original). This 
exchange, or dialogical interaction, takes 
on a larger life when interactive galleries 
develop platforms in which visitors add to 
collaborative projects. In the case of the 
collaged masks, Sofia worked from “me” 
in the creation of her individual mask, to 
a familial “we” through the help of her 
mother and brother in creating her mask, 
to a communal “we” in displaying her work 
as part of a collaborative installation of 
other visitors’ masks (Figure 3). 


Experimentation is 
fundamental to artistic 
practice, so shouldn't it also 
be considered fundamental 
to the practice of art museum 
education? 


The third participatory method is 
recognizing that the museum context 
itself can be a participatory platform. 
Garoian (2001) explains that the institu- 
tional practices of the “museum serves as a 
performative space” (p. 247), which should 
be revealed to and demystified for visitors 
in order to “[re-position] visitors as critical 
participants and [enable] their creative 
and political agency within museum 
culture” (p. 235). Simon (2010) intro- 
duces a participatory method in which 
participants are introduced to and utilize 
museum processes to co-create projects’, 
such as exhibitions, websites, and interac- 
tive museum displays. In these iterations 
of participatory practice “pedagogical 
practices are not confined to the produc- 
tion of artworks but also involve setting 
the conditions and initiating the contacts 
and connections that enable the work to 
be produced” (O'Donoghue, 2011, p. 165). 
Interactive galleries, especially those that 
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are strategically placed in highly visible 
locations rather than hidden in periph- 
eral spaces, foreground the importance 

of participatory platforms in museums. 
Museum educators utilizing art waitressing 
are afforded an opportunity to be trans- 
parent about the purpose of interactive 
galleries in art museums and the oppor- 
tunities they provide for co-creating both 
works of art and meaningful experiences. 


Engaging Visitors in Artistic Process 

A second approach to visitor engage- 
ment in interactive art galleries is 
providing an entry point for visitors to 
take part in art processes, particularly 
contemporary artistic processes. This 
model of engagement takes place in two 
ways: through commissioned works of art 
and through developing opportunities for 
visitors to create their own works of art, 
which in turn allows visitors to interact 
more meaningfully with original works of 
art. First, some interactive galleries include 
commissioned, site-specific works of art. 
Lisa Buck and Molly Polk (Adams, et al., 
2003) describe works commissioned by 
artists for installation at the UnMuseum in 
the Contemporary Arts Center, Cincinnati, 
Ohio and Kidspace in MASS MoCA, North 
Adams, Massachusetts. Artists, such as 
Camille Utterback and Kim Abeles, are 
invited to create contemporary works that 
function simultaneously as works of art 
and as “people-centered space” (Meszaros, 
1999, p. 93) through their placement in 
an interactive gallery. This placement 
allows visitors to enter the creative process 
and think critically about the works of 
art (Adams, et al., 2003). Both of these 
museums draw upon their institutions’ 
expertise in presenting contemporary work 
and reflect the interest of many contempo- 
rary artists in direct engagement, collabo- 
ration, intersubjectivity, and participation 
(Bishop, 2006). Developing site-specific 
works of art not only allows visitors to 
literally enter into the artists’ works, but 
also illustrates the power of works of art 
as a “state of encounter” (Bourriaud, 2002, 
p. 23) or “social space” (Gude, 2004, p. 13) 
where artist, artwork, visitor, and groups of 
visitors experience the work together. 


Artistic practice is presented in a second 
way, namely by developing platforms 
for visitors to create their own works of 
art. Through participating in “the work 
of art” (Dewey, as cited in Gogan, 2007, 
p. 234, emphasis in original), museum 
educators engage visitors in the process 
of artistic practice. In the ARTery, visitors 
are introduced to artistic practice through 
the creation of evolving, collaborative 
art installations that provide “supportive 
starting points” (Simon, 2010, p. 13) drawn 
directly from the media, techniques, and 
content with which the artists on display 
create their own works of art. Each indi- 
vidual project offers a discrete opportunity 
for creating a work of art, which then in 
the aggregate builds to a collaborative 
installation (Simon, 2010). Through this 
process, a visitor becomes “a participant 
and a co-creator of the work, which 
thereby place[s] a greater responsibility on 
the viewer to find his/her own meaning” 
(O’Donoghue, 2010, p. 414). In the case of 
Sofia and her family, each individual mask 
was a means for exploring David Meanix’s 
process of reconstructing photographs to 
create a portrait. Creating a mask offered 
participants an opportunity to access 
Meanix’s process through their own 
creation, consider the transformation and 
performance of gendered and raced identi- 
ties enacted by reconstructing their image 
in a portrait mask, and create a sense of 
ownership in the ARTery by taking part in 
the collaborative display. 


Participatory methods that engage 
visitors in the creative process employ 
Gude's (2004, 2007) “principles of possi- 
bility” through offering visitors a public 
curriculum (Vallance, 1995) in which they 
engage in processes and techniques based 
on contemporary art and other traditional 
methods of artmaking. For instance, 
through the mask project, visitors could 
engage in “forming self” (Gude, 2007, 

p. 8) by recreating an image of themselves 
in their mask, and “reconstructing social 
spaces” (ibid., p. 13) through taking part in 
the collaborative installation. Participating 
in the creative process allows visitors to 
return to the galleries with new skills and a 
new perspective on the “work” involved in 
the works of art on display, and thus they 


Figure 3. Installation view of the ARTery, 2008. Photograph by Jeff Machtig. Courtesy of the John Michael Kohler Arts Center, www.jmkac.org. 


are able to enter more confidently into the 
dialogue between art object, viewer, maker, 
and the museum context. 


Culture of Experimentation 

The third and final strategy for visitor 
engagement in interactive galleries is 
experimentation. As Adams and Moussouri 
(2002) note, the existence of interactive 
galleries in the field of museum education 
is in itself an experiment, which highlights 
the importance of approaching the work of 
facilitation in interactive gallery spaces with 
a spirit of experimentation. Gogan (2007) 
points out that there is a direct connection 


between participatory interpretive practices 
and artistic practice in that, “A characteristic 
of different institutions experimenting with 
new ways of working is that they draw their 
inspiration from artists’ practice” (p. 234). 
Experimentation does not need to be limited 
to the activities, installations, commissioned 
works, modes of staff and visitor interac- 
tion, or content in interactive galleries. 
Indeed, what the successful incorporation of 
interactive art galleries in art museums can 
teach us is that through “cultivating a culture 
of experimentation” (Simon, 2010, p. 316) 
art museums support the goal of creating 
participatory institutions. Experimentation is 
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fundamental to artistic practice, so shouldn't 
it also be considered fundamental to the 
practice of art museum education? 


With Rather Than For 
Our Visitors 

These three strategies of visitor engage- 
ment in interactive art galleries that move 
us beyond art waitressing emerge from 
a fundamental shift in the museum field 
toward participatory educational practice. 
Techniques and approaches used in facili- 
tating experiences in interactive art galleries 
can inform approaches toward education 
throughout the museum, and need not be 


the facilitation model of art waitressing 
prompts us to consider these questions: 
What if art museum educators approached 
their roles not as imparters of wisdom, but as 
facilitators of experiences where they learn 
alongside visitors? How would the interac- 
tive gallery and/or museum in which I work 
look different if 1 employed participatory 
and dialogical methods of interpretation 
and artistic practice? How can I engage and 
support a culture of experimentation in my 
own museum? By asking these questions, 
we can take the lessons learned from art 
waitressing and move beyond to engage in 
meaningful participatory practice in our 
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relegated simply to the interactive gallery 
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experience. Utilizing and moving beyond 
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ENDNOTES 


1 | situate the explanation of art wait- 
ressing in the context of the ARTery, 
though this facilitation model is 
utilized in other interactive galleries. 


2 Simon presents four forms of public 
participation, including hosted project, 
contributory projects, collaborative 
projects, and co-creative projects. 
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Instructional Resources 


Ae 


Exploring Photographs by 


Helen Levitt. 


LAWRENCE J. RUICH 


Recommended for grades 5-8 


hildren and burgeoning adolescents’ creativity blossom in play-based envi- 

ronments. Likewise, students as active social agents have the opportunity to 

examine the structures and processes that shape them (Freedman, 2007; Szekely, 
1983). These photographs by Helen Levitt serve as a thematic resource for students to 
examine historical mid-20th century variations of play in New York City, and ultimately 
document diverse varieties of play within their own contemporary social communities. 
In this context, the investigated social community serves as an environment wherein 
children or adults engage in organized or impromptu acts of play within either an 
interior or exterior setting. The photographic images of Helen Levitt provide students a 
historical visual stepping-stone to document and examine the everyday, play-engaged 


lives of both children and adults. 


According to Schaefer, Jacobsen, and Ghahramanlou 
(2000), the ability for children to establish and 
maintain social relationships has a significant impact 
later in life. Peer relationships are particularly influen- 
tial during the middle elementary school years, when 
a child devotes a large portion of school and playtime 
to interactions with peers. Citing Hartup (1992), these 
same authors note that the adequacy in which children 
get along with others is “the single best childhood 
predictor of adult adaptation” (Schaefer, Jacobsen, & 
Ghahramanlou, 2000, p. 296). 


Photographic inquiry of their social environment 
permits students an opportunity to explore the 
implications of these settings for their own well-being 
(Barrett, 1986a; Morrow, 2001). 


The photographic image intimates an aura of cred- 
ibility, providing the students pause to reflect upon 
their socialized interactions (Barrett, 1986a). As such, 
the use of images by Helen Levitt invites students 

to understand their critical capabilities, and agency 
relating this knowledge to their own social develop- 
ment (Freedman, 2010). 
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About the P. 


Helen Levitt (1913-2009) was born in New York City, and began 
her career in photography at age 18 while working in a portrait 
studio in the Bronx. While other photographers of the 1930s were 
documenting social injustice around the country and the world, 
Levitt chose to devote a long career to a place and people just blocks 
away: the children of the New York neighborhoods. Levitt, consid- 
ered one of the great living poets of urban life, gave poetic form to 
the daily lives of the people who populate her images, especially 
children at play (National Gallery of Art, 2009; Grundberg, 1999). 


Levitt’s photographs reveal the subtle expressions and gestures of 
adults engaged in conversation and children at play in curious and 
imaginative ways. By exploring this everyday life, Levitt exposed the 
viewing public to the levity of play by children and the gravity of 
ritual to formulate social interactions (Gand, 2009). As Grundberg 
(1999) outlines, her images epitomize street photography sans the 
journalist maxim of objectifying an object. The images are candid 
and non-invasive, symbolizing a photographer's presence as part of 
rather than separate from the environment. Her artworks are the 
result of non-aggressive acts that accepted the actual and gave voice 


before the lens. 
lear Objectives 


Through this instructional resource, students will: 
+ Explore the life and photography of Helen Levitt; 


Utilize and strengthen visual decoding skills; 


+ Begin to assemble interpretations of Helen Levitt’s 
photographs; 


+ Compare and contrast Levitt's documentation of historical 
play to contemporary play 


- Identify and recognize the differences and similarities 
of exterior and interior play settings for children, and/or 
adults; 


+ Identify and recognize the differences and similarities in 
random and organized play between children, and/or 
adults; 


+ Investigate and explore personal contemporary play and 
social communities; 


+ Create a variety of photographic artworks about the 
varieties of play occurring in their social communities and 
contemporary lives; 


+ Reflect upon their work through discussion, exhibition, and 
presentation; and 


+ Share new knowledge about the photography of Helen 
Levitt as well as about the variety of play in both historical, 
and contemporary lives of children. 
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Kuestions 


Prior to conducting the artmaking activity, engage students in 
careful looking facilitated by use of the following prompts and 
questions. 

+ Ask students to individually and collaboratively define 
imagination. Is imagination critical to playful activities? 
Why or why not? 

Once students discuss imagination, ask them to briefly explore 
Helen Levitt’s photographs (Figures 1-5) and debate the 
following as a class, in small groups, or individually. 

« In what ways are their definitions of imagination relatable 
to these images? 

Next, invite students to continue exploring all of the photo- 
graphs (Figures 1-5) and discuss the following: 

« What element/s of play does each image represent? 

« Is the play documented in these photographs reflective 
of random, independent acts of play, or do the children 
appear to be organized by someone outside of the frame? 


« What are some examples of random and organized play 
today? 
« Which type of play do you like to engage in, random or 
organized? Why? 
Last, as a class, make a list of the types of play conducted by 
students, adults, and a combination of both. (See Table 1 for an 
example). And ask: 


¢ How is play today similar and/or different to the play 
activities from the 1940s in New York? Give examples to 
support your thinking. 

After discussing the introductory questions above, facilitate 
closer explorations of each photograph by incorporating the 
following questions. 

Additional questions for Levitt’s New York, c. 1940 (masks) 
(see Figure 1): 

e What do you notice about this photograph? Whom do you 
see? What do you think these children are doing? What 
makes you say that? 

¢ Do you think the children are on their way to play or are 
already playing now? 

¢ Describe their clothing. Do these outfits look like play 
clothes? Where might the children be going? What kinds 
of masks are these children wearing? 

¢ When have you used a mask in play? What kinds of masks 
were they? 


« Were they masks you made, or masks that were provided 
for you or made by adults? Did your mask simply disguise 
you, or make you look like someone or something else? 

Additional questions for Levitt’s New York, c. 1940 (box) (see 
Figure 2): 
¢ What is the first thing you notice about this photograph? 


¢ Howare the children in this photograph playing with the 
box? What do you think were the actions or steps of play 
that led up to this moment? What questions would you 
ask these children if you could? 








Figure 1. Helen Levitt, New York, c. 1940 (masks). Gelatin silver print, 15.5 x 20.5 cm, Restricted gift of Lucia Woods Lindley and Daniel A. Lindley, Jr., 
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1987.382, The Art Institute of Chicago. Photography © The Art Institute of Chicago. 


* What does the box appear to be made out of? Have you 
ever played with a box in this way? Why do children like 
to use boxes for play? 

¢ Have any of you ever played with a box? Where did you 
get it? How did you use it? What kinds of things did you 
make with it? How did you play pretend, or use your 
imagination with a box? What material was your box 
made from? 

Additional questions for Levitt’s New York, c. 1940 (kids 
dancing) and New York, c. 1940 (kids above doorway) (see 
Figures 3 & 4): 

« Can you determine what types of play the children are 
engaged in? How so? Is it possible to guess what they 
might be saying to each other? 


Do the children remind you of any of your friends or 
family members? What do you think the relationship is 
between the children playing in each photograph? Are 
the children pictured close friends, acquaintances, or 
strangers? 

Can you remember playing in similar situations? If so, 
briefly describe your experiences. Is there a difference in 
these exterior or outside settings from where you tend to 
play? 

How does the setting make a difference in children’s play? 
How would your parents, caregivers, or babysitters react if 
they saw you playing this way today? 
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Figure 2. Helen Levitt, New York, c. 1945 (box) printed later. Gelatin silver print, 
26.1 x 17.4 cm. Gift of Richard and Elizabeth Devereaux in honor of Iris Elston, 


2003.38, The Art Institute of Chicago. Photography © The Art Institute of Chicago. 


Next, ask the class to look again at the first and last photographs 
(Figures 1 & 5): 


Are these similar to images you might take of your friends or 
playmates? Why or why not? 

Looking closely at the play activity in each image, are only some 
of the children at play? Who is playing and who is behaving in 
other ways? 

Does anything look familiar to you in these photographs? 

Are there types of toys or objects that you use for play in the 
photographs? 

Is it possible to tell from looking at the images where the 
photographer was? How can you tell? 


If you were to take any of the photographs instead of the 
photographer, Helen Levitt, where might you be standing or 
sitting? How might you change or alter the composition of these 
photographs? Where would you stand or sit to do so? 
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Figure 3. Helen Levitt, New York, c. 1940 (kids dancing). Gelatin silver print, 
14x 11 in. Courtesy of Laurence Miller Gallery, New York, New York. 
Photography © Estate of Helen Levitt. 





Following significant exploration of Helen Levitt’s photographs and 

considering their own play experiences, students will need access to 
a point-and-shoot, handheld 35mm camera, a disposable camera, or 
an inexpensive digital camera. Next, direct students to embark on a 

photographic journey documenting the various categories of play in 
their lives. 


The table of play examples (see Table 1) presents two diverse settings 
for students to discover and capture images of play. One is the 
exterior (outdoors) forum and the other is within interior (inside/ 
enclosed) forums. Encourage students to name indoor/outdoor and 
random vs. organized representations of play prior to and during the 
photo shoots. The settings are only limited by the students’ ability 

to access them. Outdoor settings can encompass anything that the 
student considers out of doors, such as a school playground, play 
lot, front stoop/yard, backyard, etc. Interior settings may encompass 


ey 


Fs 


Figure 4. Helen Levitt, New York, c. 1940 (kids over doorway). Gelatin silver print, 14 x 11 in. Courtesy of Laurence Miller Gallery, New York, 
New York. Photography © Estate of Helen Levitt. 
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Figure 5. Helen Levitt, New York, c. 1940 (streetside). Gelatin silver print, 15.5 x 20.5 cm, Restricted gift of Lucia Woods Lindley and 
Daniel A. Lindley, Jr., 1989.589, The Art Institute of Chicago. Photography © The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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hallways, gymnasiums, bowling alleys, a child’s room or 


playroom, or spaces for video game playing, or family or friend 
game nights. 


Within these two settings, students will photograph what they 
consider random acts of play versus organized acts of play. An 
example of random play might be a chalked hopscotch game 

on the front walk or a pickup game on a play lot. Organized 
activities of play might be defined as a little league team playing 
for the park district, basketball team organized by the school, or 
a swimming competition. Inclusive of these forums of activity, 
students will further explore play in terms of a relationship 
sub-heading: play amid children, play among adults, and play 
between children and adults, i.e. family activities. 


Within their exterior and interior social environments, students 
will outline a photographic sub-category denoting random play 
or impromptu acts in comparison to organized play denoting 
three social listings of play: children at play, adults at play, and, 
children and adults at play. 


Instruct students to take at least six images of each subject. This 
criterion of six or more images will reinforce the photographers’ 
comfort level within their subject's settings. Furthermore, taking 
several photographs of each subject will provide the potential to 
edit and choose images for final presentation—a necessary and 
helpful exercise for photographers. 


Collecting audio recordings of play may also be an option for 
students, thereby allowing such recordings to play within an 
ambient setting of the final presentation. Oral stories (Way, 
2006) or noted transcriptions are an addendum feature to the 
documenting process. By way of having students approach other 
children, and others in the community who may feel intimi- 
dated by the photographic process or be leery of having their 
photograph taken, students could ask brief questions to engage 
potential subjects in dialogue, permit continuance of the photo- 
graphs, and derive written documentation of the event. Example 
questions could include: 


¢ What is fun about the game or activity you are playing or 
involved in? 


¢ How did you learn how to play this game? 
« What type of play or activities do you enjoy? 





Exterior Interior 


Hide and Seek | Video games, 
computer 
games 









Children 
















pool at park 


Table 1. A sampling example guide for students. 


Random Play Organized Play 


Youth sports 


Adults Chess play in Card playing Softball league | Bowling 
park league 


Combined Front lawn Household Family picnic 
activities, romping activities 
swimming 


Instructional Resources 


The general rule is if something or someone is in a public place, 
you are entitled to document it/them, yet as educators we need to 
strongly suggest to students that engagement in unfamiliar public 
spaces may require and/or benefit from the accompaniment of 

a parent or guardian (Krages, 2007). Request that your students 
always approach others in a polite, considerate, and cautious 


foe er tate of oy Work 


Prior to production of personalized photo books, an installation 
of students’ completed work could be exhibited in the school’s 
community. Community centers, youth-based facilities, public 
libraries, or faith-based institutions could all serve as pseudo- 
galleries to temporarily exhibit the images. A final exhibition 
within the school’s library, auditorium, or school corridor could 
serve as a closing ceremony. 


If sound recordings were obtained, they could serve as ambient 
background for the exhibition, inclusive of short transcribed 
oral stories distributed amid the prints (Way, 2006). A final 
book containing a CD of recordings, images, and transcriptions 
continue an annual project’s product for the classroom. This 
cumulative representation in printed form inclusive of a multi- 
media CD could serve as a resource in either the classroom or 
school's library. Dependent on classroom funding or donations 
to the project, students have an opportunity to create their own 
personal booklet to serve as a reflective reminder of their efforts. 


In a final discussion and reflection exercise following the comple- 
tion of their own recent photographic journeys, students will 


reexamine the Helen Levitt photographs alongside their own 
images, deciphering similarities and differences. 


« What new discoveries are apparent now in the Helen Levitt 
photographs? 

¢ What kinds of additional differences between images of 
organized play versus random acts of activity do you notice? 
What are other similarities you did not notice before? 

« What similarities if any can be derived about adult play, 
students’ play, or co-play? What are the differences? 





Youth sports 











Family game 
night, i.e., 
board games 
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- If you obtained voices of the participants in play, how did that 
information expand the meaning of your photograph/s? What 
might the soundtracks or sounds of play matched to Levitt’s 
photos be like? 


¢ What do you learn by talking to people before or after 
photographing them? 

¢ Ifyou could ask the children in Helen Levitt’s photographs any 
questions, what would they be? What do you think viewers of 
your photographic work might want to ask the people in your 
photographs? 


As een 


By permitting student voices to construct elements of their everyday 
lives into a visual narrative about play, teachers and students alike can 
gain a broader understanding of themselves within their commu- 
nity. To further this concept, divide the class into small groups of 
three or four students after completing their projects. Within these 
groups, prompt discussion about student's individual images, wherein 
students can verbally express the process of their project. Question 
prompts can investigate the classrooms initial definition of play 

and inquire if such a definition has changed over the course of their 
project’ timeline. To further self-exploration in groups, each group 
can provide a takeaway message from the experience to all members 
of the classroom. Prompts for consideration are: 


¢ Tell me how you originally defined play. Have your ideas changed? 


¢ Take a moment and think about the differences between your 
interior photographs and compare them to your exterior 
photographs. Which set of photographs were easier to take? 


e Discuss one thing you noticed differently in your community or 
in your home. What was that and what made you notice it now? 


¢ Ifyou could change something about the project, what would 
that be? 


¢ Provide one word that defines your set of exterior and interior 
photographs. 


At the conclusion of small group discussions, regroup the class and 
provide an opportunity for groups to compare and reexamine their 
positions based on their initial conversation and on how they define 
play in their own social environments. 


Conclus low 
The development of appropriate social skills inherent in play is an 
important foundation for peer relationships. Through the use of 
a photographic medium examining play, students partake in the 
opportunity to express their friendships and facets of their social 
community that may have only served as a background for their 
lives in the school setting (Way, 2006). The approaches recom- 
mended in this instructional resource contribute to the formation 
and maintenance of satisfying social interactions and invite students 
to expand their self-knowledge, thereby critically examining their 
own environment. This provides an opportunity for students, 
parents, teachers, and members of the community to gain a broader 
understanding of these students and their lives outside of school 
academics. By entrusting a camera as recorder, it enables students to 
be agents of change and allows them to be engaged in a continuum 
of learning that is un-prescriptive (Wang & Burris, 1997). Such activ- 
ities resonate with the conceptual framework of learning outside the 
confines of school. It informs a pedagogical practice, a potential for 
students to learn social development without the overdependence of 
a teacher (Szekely, 1983). 


As educators, we need to acknowledge that students have the capacity 
to make meaningful contributions, to build a sense of belonging, 
embody value, and manifest an eagerness to contribute as social 
citizens. Such deliberations to identify common issues and experience 
are central to developing a photographic dialogue between student 
and teacher centered on visual representations perceived from 
multiple angles and experience. The provision of the photographic 
exploration of play for students to investigate and critically analyze 
facilitates an interactive process between one way of knowing to 
another, offering the student ways of visualizing a designed present 
and the imaginations of a reconfigured future. 





Lawrence J. Ruich is a doctoral candidate at Indiana University. He 
serves as Associate Instructor in the Special Education department. 
E-mail: Iruich@indiana.edu 
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For theart classroom, the =! 
can be an excellent 
lesson.in site-specific art, 
and preparation for students 
to use a fast-paced vision as 
— J; they look at and learn about 

_ artin their community. 


ILONA SZEKELY 


n my desire to travel, | often find myself waiting for yet another connection at a seem- 


ingly random stop-over. After enduring the unexpected 3-hour delay, or the hurried moment 


running from the previous flight, looking around the airport can be a rewarding experience. 


Many airports have transformed empty waiting spaces into mini malls, children’s play areas, 


and displays of beautiful art, making a long wait a bit more pleasant. A“good” airport exhibit may 


give a preview of the city, and provide a sense of what the unscheduled visitor may be missing. In 


the best-case scenario one may even return to the stop-over cities as a tourist for a closer look. 


Due to initiatives making airports more intriguing 
destinations, entertainment, community, and global 
positioning are becoming central to the airport's 
mission. For the modern airport, showcasing art has 
become an important component, with perks 
including a built-in global audience, as well as the vast 
spaces of modern architecture. For the art classroom, 
the airport can be an excellent lesson in site-specific 
art, and preparation for students to use a fast-paced 
vision as they look at and learn about art in their 
community. Airport art and displays can also become 
an important model for a new “hallway art,’ and how 
art could be displayed in schools. 


Another Chicago Layover 

During a recent trip through one of my favorite 
airports, Chicago's O'Hare, I found myself on such a 
visual layover. Though I could not make it into the 
city itself, the airport allowed access to a small slice of 


Chicago’s art and culture. For my daughter, Emilie, 
there was a wonderful architectural play structure, 
designed by the children’s museum. In addition, we 
looked at the beautifully painted benches, created by 
Chicago area teens, as we stopped along the way to 
the next terminal. The benches introduce notable 
artists and well-known city landmarks. O'Hare is a 
powerful example of how strong community 
connections can be explored in airports. In fact, 
some quick research on the O’Hare website uncovers 
a description of its Art and Exhibits Program: “In 
addition to its permanent art collection, the Chicago 
Airport System invites cultural institutions, nonprofit 
arts organizations and artists to participate in a 
variety of exhibition opportunities available at the 
airports” (Daley, 2007). This outreach to local artists 
lends itself to an overview of Chicago’ vibrant art 
community. 
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Art is “happening” at the Albany International Airport. 
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Experiencing Art at the Airport 

Airport art is unique in that it provides 
exposure, in a limited time frame, to an 
audience that is not necessarily there to view 
art. Unlike a museum, however, which has to 
work to get patrons in the door, the airport 
does not have to labor to attract an art 
audience. While traditional museum-goers 
might take issue with the airport way of 
interacting with art, does that make the art 
experience any less valid? It is, in fact, the 
proliferation of triumphant, 21st-century 
architecture of new airports and contempo- 
rary museums—spaces that are no longer the 
familiar temples of art, to be slowly and 
silently experienced in strictly divided period 
galleries—that has changed our rituals of art 
viewing. 

As art teachers examine new ways to 
introduce their students to the art world, 
there will be a need to venture beyond the 
traditional museum models, in order to 
showcase alternative spaces in which art lives. 
It is important to teach students not only to 
look at art in traditionally designated areas, 
but also to be acutely aware of art showcased 
in unexpected places, in open and non-ritual- 
istic spaces. 

Community Art and Breaking down 
Barriers of the Elite 

The airport is an example of today’s 
community art spaces that break down some 
of the barriers and etiquette that have become 
associated with “high art.” Unlike a museum, 
which might showcase art and culture to a 
few visitors, airports “transport” art toa 
location with a vast audience. Art at the 
airport can be viewed casually or carefully, it 
can be enjoyed as a main course or just feel 
comfortable in an entertaining and 
supporting role, decorating the space and 
easing the burdens of the traveler. (While 
there is often a high admission price to the 
terminal, the art inside feels comfortable 
because it is there primarily to entertain the 
traveler and decorate the space.) 

Compared to a museum, an airport is an 
informal setting, where the experience of art 
is often presented in casual and non-threat- 
ening ways. Since moving through an airport 
is part of a larger experience, viewers can 
choose to look at and attend to the art in any 
way they want. A viewer can spend much or 
little time with the art, or just walk right by. 
Art at an airport is open to everyone because 


it is acommon, public space where back- 
ground or knowledge of art is not in 
question, nor does art have to be discussed in 
any prescribed manner. Audiences don't feel 
that they have to know the language and 
etiquette of communing with art at the 
airport, the feeling that one has to “get it” or 
understand a challenging exhibit they came 
to see. Airport art is generally non-confron- 
tational, or controversial, as it does not 
challenge the history or viewer's notions of 
art, It is art selected for the senses, designed 
to be pleasurable, beautiful, and enjoyable to 
the tired traveler in need of visual 
refreshment. 


Arts Advocacy 

Some airports, such as JFK in New York, 
have become places for the international 
exchange of ideas, displaying prominent 
international artists and exhibits. According 
to Suzanne Carmichael, the “pieces at the 
International Arrivals Building... make up 
not only the country’s first major airport art 
collection, established in 1969, but also one 
of its most impressive. Today over 200 pieces 
greet travelers, including work by Miro, 
Picasso, Calder and Salvador Dali” 


(Carmichael, 1991). After all, an airport with 
international visitors has the potential to 
become a global art center. 


Other airports have a more regional focus, 
promoting a more localized community of 
artists. The airport as an art gallery often 
becomes a place to learn about hometown 
artists, key art events, and the history of the 
area. Chicago is a good example of a 
municipality that has outstanding resources, 
which also promotes art that relates to the 
local community. For example, the art in 
Chicago is a mix of artworks by notable 
international artists, local artists, and 
students, Many smaller airports, such as 
Albany, New York, showcase student art from 
a local museum education department and 
exhibits, which introduce visitors to local 
artists. 


In fact, Carmichael (1991) states that, 
“Once limited to trite Lindbergh statues or 
forgettable photographs of historic planes, 
airport collections now contain work by a 
roster of accomplished international, 
regional and local artists” (para. 4). Today’s 
airport works to support higher levels of art 
initiatives. Art is showcased on the airport 
websites, it frequently appears in the airport 


As art teachers examine new 
ways to introduce their 
students to the art world, 
there will be a need to 
venture beyond the 
traditional museum model in 
order to showcase alternative 
spaces in which art lives. 
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mission statements, and many airports have 
even hired curators. All of this indicates that 
airports, large and small, are striving toward 
becoming prominent places for art viewing 
that enhance cities’ cultural status by 
showing flourishing art communities. 


Limited Access 


Before the attack on the World Trade 
Center in New York City, school classes 
could freely visit their local airport’s art 
collections. During this period, the airport 
was on its way to becoming a true commu- 
nity arts venue. While trying to remain an art 
showcase for the city, as well as promote 
community art, the airport has had to 
increase security following the attacks of 
9/11. Although many airports, such as 
Albany International, have galleries outside 
the security gates, at many other airports, 
one needs a high-priced plane ticket to get 
into restricted areas. Much like an earlier era 
of American art museums, when the doors 
were not open to everyone, 9/11 security 
requirements have sharply limited public 
access art in airports. While the airport 
environment has the potential for breaking 
down the elitist barriers that the art museum 
continues to face, and the number of 
potential viewers is impressive, there still 
remains a question of who is allowed in. 


Art Museums and Airports 

For the airport, the potential art audience 
is much greater than any art museum. For 
instance, according to Carmichael (1991), 
“In 1990, America’s busiest airport, O'Hare in 
Chicago, handled over 60 million passengers 
and uncounted meters and greeters. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
in the same period, welcomed only 4.5 
million visitors” (para. 2). Of course, one 
could argue that, while such numbers are 
important, the experience of visiting an art 
museum is unique. As such, the museum 
provides an isolated viewing experience in a 
designated art place, which individuals seek 
out. 


In fact, the ritual of attending an art 
museum, some would argue, is just as vital as 
the art on the walls. According to Carol 
Duncan, the museum is a total experience; it 
is a setting that connects the viewer to an 
uplifting journey of discovery. Duncan 
describes the museum as a site “which 
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enables individuals to achieve a subliminal 
experience to move beyond the psychic 
constraints of mundane existence, step out of 
time, and attain new larger perspectives” 
(Duncan 1995, p.12). In addition, she writes 
about how the public is served by the 
“performances” they enact while in the 
museum. She suggests that the structure of 
the space provides for different ritual 
scenarios for visitors to explore. 


However, many who have been to an art 
museum have not experienced a level of 
comfort necessary to participate in Duncan's 
journey. Yet, might they find the comfort 
necessary to appreciate art by spending a few 
minutes looking at or discussing art at the 
airport? Will a brief encounter with art at a 
terminal result in further curiosity in art? 
There is no question that the airport has a 
vast potential in building new art audiences, 
but it is difficult to say how many of the new 
audience members will become 
museum-goers. 


Interacting with art at the airport breaks 
down some of the traditional rituals of 
viewing art, which Duncan addresses, and 
creates new ones. For example, viewing the 
new art from the airport trams in Phoenix 
includes quickly passing by a mural, like in a 
performance, something to which even 
experienced art viewers are not accustomed. 
This can either be exhilarating, or it may feel 
like being trapped with the art. Instead of 
Duncan's proposed quiet contemplation, 
such venues may force an interaction with 
the work during a high-speed journey. While 
on the tram, there is little time for comments, 
or meditation. Time is condensed and 
minimal, but nevertheless, forced interaction 
occurs, due to the viewer being confined in 
the space. To see the possibilities in the 
moment and to to acknowledge that one’s 
personal space was changed, that the 
environment had been altered, that an artist 
commented on the surroundings, almost 
requires a new definition of the art viewing 
experience. 


Artists whose works are exhibited in the 
airport are beginning to recognize and 
explore the sensibilities of a different viewing 
public, changing the nature of some art in 
airports to site-based installations that reflect 
their surroundings. While it may be a 
powerful experience to spend perhaps hours 


with a painting by Miro at the Chicago 
airport, the light show between terminals in 
Atlanta is meant to be seen at a fast pace. By 
playing with the viewer's sense of movement 
while riding the moving sidewalk, artists 
have created powerful transformative effects. 
What was previously a long, empty corridor, 
racked with the tension of people trying to 
get to their destination, may now be a space 
that flows with soothing sounds and 
florescent light shows. Now, there is an art 
experience for every speed: for those who are 
waiting out their 5-hour layover, or passen- 
gers buzzing through to their gate. 


In fact, fast-paced viewing does not have 
to negate moments of contemplation, but can 
take into account how students today see the 
world, which is often a struggle for artists 
and educators. Looking at the way students 
engage with technology, educators need to 
begin utilizing these viewing techniques in 
the classroom. Shaffer, Squire, Halverson, 
and Gee (2005) state that, “most educators 
are dismissive of video games. But corpora- 
tions, the government, and the military have 
already recognized and harnessed their 
tremendous educative power. Schools have to 
catch up...” ( p.105). Because technology is 
so powerful and fast-paced, the way one sees 
the world takes on these qualities, and 
teaching students from these points of view 
is essential. 


Traveling as Art 


To be at the airport is to travel through art 
experiences that may leave lasting impres- 
sions, or simply contribute to a more pleasant 
journey. Art critic Lucy Lippard (1999) 
discusses in her book Off the Beaten Track: 
Tourism, Art and Place, the process of 
traveling as a performance piece. The nature 
of airport terminals’ spaces creates an 
atmosphere of unlimited artistic possibilities. 
The mix of images, faces, and seating 
partners creates an experience like a 
one-night stand where we can tell our seating 
partner almost anything, reinventing 
ourselves as well as our surroundings. 


Long corridors to the great unknown and 
airplanes that lead to an endless number of 
destinations are all part of the ambiance. 
Contrary to the museum experience, going 
from room to room, viewing art at the 
airport is part of a different movement 





New columns support the Albany International Airport. 


process. The art at the airport blends into our 
popular culture, not separating itself in 
special rooms. In between the art there are 
kiosks, stores, large-scale advertisements, 
rich sounds, and different types of lighting, 
which mix with hurried passengers. The 
airport has a unique pace and setting, which 
contributes to a singular mix of perceptual 
qualities. These elements alter the art on 
display, as well as the art viewing experience. 
They also contribute to the creation of 
unique works of art, which can be engaged 
with as the event of today’s travel. 


For Duncan, the tradition of viewing art is 
part of an overall practice. In order to be 
enlightened, for instance, one has to be 
present within the space and experience its 
totality. In other words, Duncan believes 
that art can only be appreciated when in the 
art museum (p. 14). Certainly, the rules of 
traditional viewing do not apply to the 
airport, but experiencing art at the airport 
has its own totality of space and experience, 
its own rules for viewing. While some may 
argue that a viewer walking through a long 
corridor between terminals, or passing by on 
a moving sidewalk, cannot experience an 


artwork appropriately, this assumes that 
traditional viewing is a standard by which all 
others are set. So, can art be experienced on 
an elevator or tram? Does art only 
“function” in the museum? Even Duncan 
notes that the current state of the museum is 


shifting from a transcendent art experience 
to that of a consumer-driven one (p. 6). 
Therefore, the consumer-driven airport, and 
its suggested ways of viewing and experi- 
encing art, represents and houses many 
qualities of that shift. 
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Masterpieces of Architecture 
and Art 

While the architectural prominence of new 
churches and town halls has faded into the 
background of modernity, the architectural 
marvels of the 21st century are museums, 
stadiums, and airports. When travelers and 
students in an art class look at art in the 
airport, they will find it in the buildings, 
starting with the magnificent exteriors and 
the continuous interior flow. Eero Saarinen'’s 
Pan Am building at JFK, for example, stands 
as a widely admired masterpiece of airport 
architecture, and many contemporary 
examples followed. An airport provides a 
different type of architectural form and 
space, one of constant movement that is 
viewed in the buildings’ form. Architects 
design airports by creating indoor pedestrian 
highways, clear open paths for efficient 
movement punctuated by rising skyways and 
waiting rooms. Artwork in an airport may 
take advantage of spectacular runway views 
and places for indoor art. Long corridors and 
movement-oriented spaces provide a new 
sense of design and function for art at the 
airport. For example, in Atlanta, moving 
light shows and active statues move with the 
speed of changing passengers and planes. As 
large employers of commissioned artworks, 
airports inspire artists to create new works 
that speak to the space. According to Lucy 
Lippard (1999), “Artists have always traveled 
and provided a lens through which the rest of 
us look around” (p. 4). The art installations at 
the airport challenge artists to comment on 
the unique space and architecture, as well as 
the experience of travel. 


The Pace 

Children today are fast observers. Video 
games and other contemporary media 
require fast viewing and quick response. 
Students feel comfortable seeing the world 
passing by the windows of a car or school 
bus. This way of viewing art in an airport is 
perhaps a realistic depiction of how children, 
our future artists and designers, see and 
think. Accustomed to the fast pace, many 
students are fascinated by flight and space, 
and so they already see the airport as an 
exciting place to be, as well as an exciting 
place to see art. Children are less content 
going to the museum, where they are asked 
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Our students are trained by 
society and media to learn, to 
think, and see in short intervals. 
For students, a variety of small 
segments of time accumulate 
meaning. 


to slow down, to enter quietly, and contem- 
plate artworks for long periods of time. The 
airport, in some sense, is the new way of 
looking at art; one that our students can 
embrace and from which they may learn. 


The interest in art at the airport can easily 
be expanded to students looking at new 
designs in luggage and conveyance, as well as 
art in seating areas and airport counter 
designs. For students, the complex and 
fast-paced airport environment, combined 
with students’ unique ability to process 
information and multiple events, contributes 
to quick moments of interaction in which 
perhaps the right way of looking at the visual 
offerings of the airport can occur. Our 
students are trained by society and media to 
learn, to think, and see in short intervals. For 
students, a variety of small segments of time 
accumulate meaning. 


For Teachers: Accessing Art 
Beyond the Museum 

For art educators, the airport opens up 
new questions about place, time and 
environment. By putting art in the airport, 
one may ask about the impact of the chance 
encounter, or forced access, on those who 
would otherwise not be exposed to art. Some 
questions arise from such contemplation: 
What is the nature of this impact, and how 
can it be studied? What can art educators do 
to prepare students who are seeing art today 
in many places other than museums? Art in 
airports gives art teachers the opportunity to 
discuss art in terms of students’ travel plans, 
and this discussion creates an awareness of 
the airport as art venue as well as an 
awareness of art more generally, outside the 
museum and classroom. 


Art teachers can help inform students 
about art in airports and larger community 
settings. Albert Camus states that travel is, “a 
grander and deeper process of learning 


which leads us back finally to ourselves” 
(Lippard, 1999, p. 5). It is the airport that 
transports or launches us to another world, 
to new sights and new experiences, which 
now includes artworks viewed at the 
beginning and at the end of our travels. Art 
and travel transform us and open up new 
worlds for our student artists. Art in airports 
is a way to merge the subject of travel and art 
in classroom discussions. These discussions 
may include the changes in the works of 
artists as they travel and explore new places. 
The airport art experience can be connected 
to the destination itself, and it may empha- 
size the importance of experiencing other 
cultures for future artists and art 
appreciators. 


Studying art in the airport can be the 
introduction to learning about art in relation 
to place. Students can study art made for 
specific spaces, and compare viewing art in a 
museum to seeing art in other community 
settings. Since more students will encounter 
art in the community, rather than through 
museum attendance, this is a crucial area of 
study. In an art class, students should be 
prepared not just to look at art in museums, 
but to benefit from everyday encounters 
with art in the community. Many commu- 
nity art experiences are of the fleeting, 
airport kind, as students pass by billboards 
and mall displays, or view areas of their city 
from a car window. Future art teachers need 
to prepare students for fast-paced encoun- 
ters with art in many places. Using the 
airport as an example, students can see how 
some artists collaborate with architects in 
developing public spaces. These often 
unplanned encounters may be with artworks 
that are not labeled, surrounded by frames, 
sitting on pedestals, or explained by 
curators. Art classes need to prepare 
students to find art everywhere—in chance 
meetings, and in places they did not go to 
look exclusively at art. 


A willingness to experience art in the 
world, wherever it may be found, should be 
an important element of art education. 
Airport illustrations may include how drab, 
long corridors were given new meaning by 
incorporating art. Interesting conversations 
can be initiated about the changing ways in 
which art is viewed “on the go,’ at 2 a.m., or 


in unusual locations, influencing the way 
students see and make art. For example, the 
following questions have been posed to 
middle school students discussing art at the 
airport: 

» Ifyou were a tired, and perhaps angry 
traveler facing a forced layover, what 
would make you happy to look at? 

+ Ifyou had to design art for along 
pedestrian path at an airport, what 
would you recommend to the 
architects? How could your art help 
transform the space? 

«+ How would adding artistic elements 
reinvent the airport experience? 

« If you knew that the audience would 
always ‘speed view’ your art for only 10 
seconds, how would it change your 
designs and plans? 

+ How is the art on an airport wall 
different from the advertisements on 
the walls? 

* Does art change according to where it 
is placed? 

« Can an artwork made for the airport be 
displayed in an art museum? 


Educators need to emphasize that art is 
everywhere. Art education, in its most 
distilled form, is pointing out the extensive 
scope and influence of the community of 
artists displayed not just in museums but in 
the street, in parks, and in public buildings, 
such as airports. 


Airport art experiences can instruct 
teachers and students about site-related art 
in more specific ways as well. The airport 
provides a different way to view art, and 
much of the art commissioned specifically 
for the airport reflects its surroundings. Art 


made for the airport relates to a special place: 


contributing to the mood and wellbeing of 
travelers, relating to the space, and the 
architecture formed around movement and 
change. Every student can study art as it 
relates to place, from art in churches, to 
subways, malls, hospitals, and representa- 
tions in airports. 


In fact, art that relates to a place in the city 
contributes to the visual quality of the 
community. Looking at public art, such as 
that displayed at the airport, can be a starting 
point for discussions of art in school: Can 
there be site-specific school art?; What would 
it be like?; How can school-hallway art 
contribute to passing through the building 
and to life in the school?; Would site-based 
art in a school be a bulletin-board display, a 
mural, or an installation? Airport art is a 
good comparison for school-hallway art, 
which often consists of bulletin-board 
displays that are reminiscent of looking at art 
museum walls, requiring viewers to stop to 
contemplate in the busy thoroughfares of the 
school. The fast art experience in airport 
hallways can be looked at as inspiration for 
school-corridor art in the use of different 
media, as well as the display ideas used for 
art experienced in passing. 


Conclusion 

Along with malls, parks, restaurants, and 
public buildings, airports have become lively 
places for 21st century art experiences. 
Airports are becoming acknowledged in the 
art world as a space of artistic innovation. 
For the art teacher who is used to discussing 
art on the walls of museums, it is important 
to create awareness of other places that house 
art outside traditional settings. The airport 
provides an authentic art-viewing experience 
that viewers can reflect upon on the plane, on 
the ride home, and again in the art class- 
room. Even if time does not allow for a long 
visit, the time required when transitioning 
from one terminal to another affords an 
insight into an airport's art. The study of 
airport art in school is symbolic for a new art 
world—a world in which new placements for 
art, and modern ways of viewing and 
experiencing artworks, may need to be 
explored in the art classroom. 
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ome of the most engaging, meaningful, and poignant 

experiences we have encountered in our teaching have 

occurred through the study of actual objects—the 

material culture of our lives. Objects of material culture are 
not always those items most commonly explored in the art classroom, 
and are, instead, the frequently overlooked things in our everyday 
world. They are the items we collect in our homes, carry with us in 
backpacks, purses, and pockets, and stow on shelves in the back of 
closets—often the things we should discard but cannot bring 
ourselves to do so. Material culture also describes the things we 
proudly display in our lives—photos, artworks, and handcrafted 
objects, memorabilia from past trips, and markers of time and life's 
adventures. The term “material culture” delineates the entire array of 
objects in our world. These items become, then, tangible reminders of 


the many told and silent stories that make up our lives. 


Looking At, Engaging More: 


Approaches for Investigating Material Culture 





DOUG BLANDY AND PAUL E. BOLIN 
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Throughout the years, our students have utilized and 
investigated hundreds of “things” from their world. These 
objects have often led them to recognize worlds in other 
times and places that were previously unknown to them, 
including some locations and circumstances about which 
students had not even imagined. Students in our classes have 
re-written early histories of their various communities, 
learned about the lives and activities of past family members, 
created art that motivated them and their peers to view the 
world in new ways, and challenged learners to explore deeply 
their own values and beliefs as artists and individuals. 


Within the literature of art education, discussions 
surrounding the investigation of common “artifacts” and 
other forms of material culture are becoming more prevalent 
(e.g., Bolin & Blandy, 2003, 2011; Burkhart, 2006; Davenport, 
2003; Kader, 2000, 2003; Lee, 2005; Marshall, 2002). Nearly 30 
years ago, noted art educators June King McFee and Rogena 
Degge referred to the teaching of “material culture” (p. 280) 
in their well-used 1977 art education textbook, Art, Culture, 
and Environment. Writers have advocated the study of 
common objects and everyday spaces in meaningful ways 
within art education since at least the 1930s (e.g., Haggerty, 
1935, 1938). 


Elmer Long's Bottle Tree Ranch, Mohave County, CA. Photo by Doug Blandy. 


What is Material Culture? 


The term “material culture” is not a recent linguistic fabrication. 
This two-word phrase can be found in academic writings about 
objects and their meanings as early as 1875 (Schlereth, 1985, 1992). 
Since that time “material culture” has taken on a variety of 
connotations and undergone a number of nuanced changes, ' 
leading to the following definition by Schlereth (1985), which we 
strongly support: “Material culture is that segment of humankind’s 
biosocial environment that has been purposely shaped by people 
according to culturally dictated plans” (p. 5). Thus, embracing this 
idea, material culture is “a descriptor of any and all human- 
constructed or human-mediated objects, forms, or expressions, 
manifested consciously or unconsciously through culturally 
acquired behaviors” (Bolin & Blandy, 2003, p. 249). Adopting this 
broad-based stance toward material culture, we believe, “all 
human-mediated sights, sounds, smells, tastes, objects, forms, and 
expressions are material culture. When there is purposeful human 
intervention, based on cultural activity, there is material culture” 
(Bolin & Blandy, 2003, p. 250). 


The field of art education continues to open up to include the 
investigation of an expansive range of objects and expressions. 
Using existing approaches to the study of material culture can assist 
children, youth, and adults in investigating and teaching about 
historical and contemporary objects and expressions. 





Approaches for Investigating Material Culture 

What follows are brief overviews of nine specific strategies, 
acquired from literature outside art education, which could be 
employed in the study and teaching of material culture. We have 
selected these approaches for investigating material culture because 
they are drawn from an array of academic areas, thus reflecting the 
wide breadth of interest being generated toward analyzing material 
culture (Mitchell, 2006). These strategies for studying material 
culture are taken from published writings by scholars within the 
fields of anthropology, museum studies, popular culture, American 
studies, folklore, history, and environmental aesthetics, thus 
showcasing the multi-disciplinary interest that exists in exploring 
material culture. The approaches we present here move from a 
primarily object-based orientation to those that are more environ- 
mentally grounded. We utilize these approaches in our work with 
graduate and undergraduate students and by our students during 
their work in schools, museums, and community arts centers with 
children, youth, and adults. 


These items become, then, tangible 
reminders of the many told and silent stories 
that make up our lives. 
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Strategies for Investigating Material Culture 

Margaret Stott (1987) has utilized a three-stage strategy for 
analyzing objects. She advocates that teachers can further 
enhance learners’ understanding of an object through “encour- 
aging students to explore their own sensory understanding of 
those objects, based upon what they see and feel” (p. 16). Stott 
calls on teachers to create instructional situations in which 
objects are handled by students, rather than only viewed by them. 
Discussing her purpose and approach to object-based teaching, 
Stott (1987) believes there are “three different but important 
dimensions to that learning experience, no matter what level of 
student and no matter what the artifact being considered” (p. 14). 
These “dimensions” are (a) the object itself, (b) the context of the 
object, and (c) the process of the object’s manufacture and use 
(p. 14). 

Through exercises that include comparing and contrasting 
objects, initiating questions about specific objects, and proposing 
adjectives that reflect an individual’s emotional response to these 
objects, Stott engages her students in various processes of 
object-based material culture study. For Stott, the study of 
material culture is not only an investigation of artifacts from 
other times and places, but involves the exploration of contempo- 
rary and nearby (in time and/or location) objects and their 
meanings within our world today. 


Craig Gilborn (1968) stated, “Objects are capable of yielding a 
considerable amount of information about themselves and the 
conditions in which they were formed or fashioned” (p. 13). 
Delving into this notion, Gilborn has formed a three-part system 
for investigating artifacts, particularly those well-known types of 
objects that undergo “variant” (p. 16) or “discernable modifica- 
tions” (p. 13) over a period of time, yet still retain their primary 
recognizable features. The object Gilborn has offered to exemplify 
his investigative approach is the “classic’ Coca-Cola bottle” (p. 
13). Exploring the meaning of this cultural artifact, Gilborn 
(1968) proposed three broad sub-dividable operations for 
working with objects. They are as follows. 


1. Descriptive Operation. Describe the object in terms of 
shape, details, materials, color, weight, etc. 


2. Classification Operation. Classification is based on 
comparisons made with other similar objects, in which 
“differences in attributes can be explained in terms of 
changed behavior or altered conditions, usually as they have 
taken place over a period of years” (p. 14). 


3. Interpretive Operation. Interpretation is the final operation 
since it addresses the meanings that are attributed to an 
object. 


Gilborn applied the three-operation approach to the study of a 
Coca-Cola bottle. In doing so he offers teachers and students a 
worthwhile strategy to consider when investigating items of 
material culture found in our everyday world such as coins, 
stamps, automobiles, parks, homes, parades, food, street signs, 
clothing, video games, CD covers, billboards, movies, and sports 
team logos. 
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Michael Owen Jones looks at handmade objects as “manifesta- 
tions of human behavior” (p. 194). Specifically, Jones (1993) has 
studied handmade wooden chairs, “to examine the making of 
each chair as a unique occurrence” (p. 193). Jones has proposed a 
four-part structure for the investigation of objects: 


(1) Technology. The tools, techniques of construction, and 
materials as well as the ends to which the object is to be put 
and the means for achieving these objectives. 


(2) Producer. The craftsperson’s self-concept, motivations, and 
aspirations; knowledge of and skill at this endeavor; values; 
and intentions and criteria of formal excellence in addition 
to preferences and predilections on the basis of which a 
characteristic mode of execution, construction, and 
presentation develops. 


(3) Consumer. Customer stipulation of form, materials, and 
design elements as well as selection and treatment of and 
comments about the object or objects from which the 
craftsperson is likely to infer values, attitudes, preferences, 
and associations that inform expectations, satisfaction, and 
uses or functions. 


(4) Product-Producer Interface. Models and precedents for a 
work, the requirements of useful design (for example, 
appearance, access, strength, and durability), the process of 
conceptualization as it affects and is affected by implementa- 
tion and the craft identity, activity, or product as a vehicle of 
expression or locus of symbols. (pp. 193-194) 


This method of material culture analysis proposed by Jones has 
particularly strong application for art education because it centers 
one’s attention toward scrutinizing the hand-made qualities of 
objects and the motivations of the individual producer of the 
material culture. 


The following approach to artifact study proposed by E. 
McClung Fleming (1974) focuses on an artifact’s history, material, 
construction, design, and function” (p. 156). 


History. Where and when the object was made, by whom and 
for whom and why successive changes in ownership, condition, 
and function. 


Material. What the object is made of—wood, fibers, ceramics, 
metals, glass, and so on. 


Construction. This has to do with the techniques of manufac- 
ture employed, workmanship, and the way parts are organized 
to bring about the object’s function. 


Design. This includes the structure, form, style, ornament, and 
iconography of the object. 


Function. This embraces both the uses (intended functions) 
and the roles (unintended functions) of the object in its 
culture, including utility, delight, and communication. (p. 156) 


We know from personal professional experience, and from the professional experiences 
of our students, that material culture studies responds well to current trends in art and 
culture... the use of material culture studies within art education promotes a critical, 

rigorous, and imaginative exploration of self, culture, and society. 


Fleming concludes by shifting attention to the operational 
phase of his “model for object study” (p. 154), offering that “the 
four operations to be performed on the five properties yield 
answers to most of the important questions we want to ask about 
an artifact” (p. 156). These four operations are as follows: 


Identification (classification, authentication, description). This 
results in a body of distinctive facts about the artifact. 


Evaluation. This initiates a set of judgments about the artifact, 
usually based on comparisons with other examples of its kind. 


Cultural Analysis. This examines the various interrelation- 
ships of an artifact and its contemporary culture. 


Interpretation. This suggests the meaning and significance of 
the artifact in relation to aspects of our own culture. (p. 156) 


Montgomery (1982) proposes 14 “steps or exercises” that 
provide avenues for the “study and observation” (p. 145) of any 
object. Montgomery’s steps follow, along with some brief 
explanation: 

(1) Over-All Appearance. Examine and encounter the object 
from various angles. How do I react to it? 

(2) Form. In handling the object, record measurements, weights, 
proportions, plus evidence of any repairs or alterations. 

(3) Ornament. For any ornamentation ask: Why is it there? Does 
it appear to accomplish its purpose? Is the overall affect better 
for its presence? 

(4) Color. Does the color appear to be original or has it been 
changed over time? 

(5) Analysis of Materials. Gather and assess information on the 
individual materials (e.g., wood, metal, fabric, plastic). Use 
instruments such as a magnifying glass, camera, or 
microscope. 

(6) Techniques Employed by the Craftsman [Craftsperson]. 
Examine the object to determine the construction techniques 
used by the maker. 

(7) Trade Practices. Do any brand names, symbols, or 
identifying marks exist on the object? Do they help give a 
location of its origin? 

(8) Function. Why was the object made? What was the intent of 
the maker? Can the object have adequately performed the 
uses for which it was intended? 


(9) Style. Does the object appear to display characteristics of a 
certain period or broad movement in art, technology, or 
society? 

(10) Date. The object’s appearance, form, and ornament can help 
to date it. Also look for any stamp, signature, or actual date 
mark. 


(11) Attribution. Is there a maker’s signature or mark? 
Identification may also be made by the particular style of the 
object. 


(12) History of the Object and Its Ownership. Is there any 
documentation of the object through sales records, 
exhibition catalogs, or family histories? 


(13) Condition. Is there evidence of natural aging and wear, such 
as discoloration, softening of edges, corners, and contours? 
Have repairs been made? 


(14) Appraisal or Evaluation. By what criteria will this object be 
appraised or valued—monetarily, historical significance, 
religious meaning, etc.? 


Each of Montgomery’s (1982) 14 exploratory steps may not be 
applicable in the investigation of all objects. Yet, this comprehen- 
sive list provides an engaging series of topics to consider in 
helping initiate and carry out systematic and meaningful 
examination of material culture. 


Another intriguing approach to studying objects has been 
proposed by John Forrest (1991). Using “the traditional quilt” 
(p. 50) as his object of focus, Forrest advocates “the use of five 
human senses and the four dimensions of space-time as primary 
contexts within which to begin the ethnographic elaboration of 
aesthetic forms” (p. 49). Forrest’s analytical proposal is based on 
the possibility of employing, when practicable, the full range of 
sensory engagements with an object. Advocating for touch, 
sound, taste, smell, and sight to all be utilized (or at least 
considered) in the investigation of an object, Forrest states that 
his conversation about the sensory analysis of material culture is 
undertaken “to demonstrate that such an approach can be 
enriching to those theorists in popular culture (and related fields), 
who habitually use aesthetic objects as primary data” (p. 49). 
Beyond utilizing the five senses to explore objects, Forrest urges 
that material culture be considered in multidimensional ways, 
through the contexts of height, width, depth, and time. How is a 
specific object constructed in three dimensions, and how does 
time affect both its substance (e.g., fading, wear), as well as the 
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manner in which it is viewed (e.g., by way of natural light at 
certain times of the day or seasons of the year). Forrest maintains 
that an expanded approach to the study of material culture will 
increase our possible engagements with objects and “stir the 
imagination” (p. 50), as we explore the possibilities of engaging in 
multidimensional and multi-sensory investigations of the 
material culture that makes up our world. 


“Environmental aesthetics” links material culture with the 
multi-sensory orientation that the study and appreciation of 
material culture requires. Environmental aesthetics considers 
ways in which people interact with their environment, and the 
material culture of which it is comprised, through seeing 
smelling, tasting, touching, and hearing. The field of environ- 
mental aesthetics, like the field of material culture, embraces a 
broad array of human-made and natural environments for study. 
Because of its breadth, environmental aesthetics is sometimes 
referred to as the aesthetics of everyday life (Carlson, 2002). 


Within the field of environmental aesthetics at least two 
approaches to the study of material culture have emerged. One 
approach is associated with engagement, the other with 
cognition. 

Engagement is associated with experiencing environments in 
ways that transcend the traditional dichotomies between self and 
surroundings (Carlson, 2002). Within this approach multi- 
sensory immersion in the environment, and the material culture 
within it, permits people to more fully experience the environ- 
ment. Thinking about the environment is informed by sight, 
smell, touch, taste, and sound. This interactive orientation is 
consistent with Chapman’s (1978) discussion of the empathic 
approach to art appreciation. In this approach students are 
encouraged to respond to art through personal experiences, 
personal feelings, performance, and creating metaphors and 
analogies. 


Cognitively engaging with the environment, and the material 
culture of which it is comprised, is characterized by appreciation 
for the objects that make up the environment in a way that 
focuses on specific properties, types, and origin (Carlson, 2002). 
This approach requires framing material culture and environ- 
ments by time, space, one or more of the senses, and assorted 
other criteria in order to study it. The strategies applied from 
Fleming (1974), Forrest (1991), Gilborn (1968), Jones (1993), 
Montgomery (1982), and Stott (1987) elsewhere in this article are 
congruent with the cognitive point of view. Mapping (suggested 
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Pair what we have discussed in this article with the content and 
achievement standards associated with The National Visual Arts 
Standards and imagine, in partnership with students, myriad ways 
for learning about material culture across the curriculum. 


by the field of cartography), personal ethnographies (suggested 
by anthropological methods), and art world fieldwork (suggested 
by methods used in folklore) are useful approaches to encourage 
students to situate material culture within environments. Any of 
the following strategies can be employed with either an engage- 
ment or cognitive approach, or a combination thereof. 


Mapping 

In addition to the approaches just described, mapping is one of 
the ways people reflect on and symbolically communicate about 
the environments that surround them. Mapping can be used as a 
way to encourage multi-sensory representations of environments 
and the material culture that forms them. A mapping assignment 
begins by asking students to map an unfamiliar homan-made 
interior or exterior environment using a multi-sensory approach. 
Blandy’s students have mapped unfamiliar areas of Eugene, 
Oregon, shopping malls, nature preserves, art centers, and 
cemeteries, among other environments. Students center their 
attention toward the built environment and the traces (material 
culture) of human activity that occur within it. Students 
accomplish this purpose through a multi-layered map that 
focuses on a combination of the five senses. In their chosen 
location, students begin the mapping process by taking field 
notes and executing drawings that record their sensory experi- 
ence at the site. These materials are used to create at least three to 
five maps using 8" x 11" transparent acetate sheets; one map for 
each of their chosen senses. Each map is differentiated by color 
and drawn to the same scale. In this way they can be overlaid to 
provide a multi-sensory view of an experience in the space. 


Personal ethnographies are another way students can learn that 
material culture represents a form of knowledge, constructed and 
experienced through sight, taste, smell, touch, and sound. 
Compiling a personal ethnography can be guided by questions 
such as the following. Students should be encouraged to include 
multi-sensory examples in answering these questions. 


1. What were the core beliefs and values of your family and 
how were they communicated/sustained through material 
culture? 


2. What are the core beliefs and values of your immediate 
community now? How are they expressed through material 
culture? 


3. What specific values do you hold that are supported and 
expressed by the material culture you collect and/or create? 


‘The presentation of personal ethnographies can take many 
forms including videos, PowerPoint presentations, maps, posters, 
written papers, websites, and multi-sensory installations. 
Examples have included personal ethnographies created in the 
form of a “mix tape” of songs that document a series of life 
challenges, a pop-up book about a family member’s experience 
with cancer, and a zine documenting a life through images of 
scars on the body. 


Art worlds are the people, organizations, institutions, busi- 
nesses, and assorted other entities that as a network facilitate and 
support the creation, distribution, and appreciation of a work of 
art (Becker, 1984). Becker uses the term “art” broadly and it 
includes, but is not limited to, fine artists, folk artists, crafts- 
people, and media specialists. Using Becker’s concept of an art 
world is one way to assist students in understanding and 
appreciating a holistic orientation to the creation and apprecia- 
tion of material culture. The approach to material culture 
discussed earlier in this article by Jones (1993) is congruent with 
an art world orientation because of his emphasis on object, craft, 
use, and context. 


Lassiter’s (2004) method of collaborative ethnography is one 
model for working with members of communities and cultures to 
discover networks or art worlds. Lassiter promotes this method as 
one way to try and achieve a mutually agreeable interpretation, 
representation, or description of a cultural group and the material 
culture it produces, uses, collects, or preserves. 


Lassiter’s method includes the following: 


(1) Participating in the lives of others (which may include 
learning a new language or learning how to behave 
appropriately within a particular setting); 

(2) Observing behavior (which may include that of the 
ethnographer herself as well as that of the community); 


(3) Taking field notes (which may include jotting down first 
impressions, drawing maps, or writing extensive 
descriptions of cultural scenes); and 

(4) Conducting interviews (which may include both informal 
conversations and more formal exchanges). (p. 2) 
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Conclusion 


Our purpose in this article has been to link practices and 
methods associated with the interdisciplinary field of material 
culture studies with practices in art education. In doing this we 
have provided a definition of material culture and a rationale for 
its use within art education contexts. Supporting practices and 
orientations by art educators have been referenced as relevant 
and appropriate. 


We know from personal professional experience, and from the 
professional experiences of our students, that material culture 
studies responds well to current trends in art and culture. We are 
confident in our belief, based on the approaches and examples 
described here, that the use of material culture studies within art 
education promotes a critical, rigorous, and imaginative 
exploration of self, culture, and society. Describing the many 
applications of material culture studies across the lifelong 
learning context associated with art education falls outside of the 
scope of this article. Ultimately our purpose is to provoke rather 
than prescribe. However, we do urge readers to consider the 
approaches described above in relationship to The National Visual 
Arts Standards (1994) as a way to gain insight into their applica- 
tion. Material culture studies supports such benefits of art 
education as “understanding human experience, both past and 
present” (p. 2), “learning to adapt to and respect others’ (often 
very different) ways of thinking, working, and expressing 
themselves” (p. 2), as well as “understanding the influences of the 
arts... in their power to create and reflect cultures” (p. 3). We 
know from personal experience that using one or more of the 
approaches described here assists students of all ages to “identify, 
appreciate, and participate in the traditional art forms of their 
own communities” (p. 3). Intrinsic to the study of material 
culture will be the generation of knowledge that assists students 
in responding to such questions articulated in the standards such 
as “What are the arts? How do artists work and what tools do 
they use? How do traditional, popular, and classical art forms 
influence one another? Why are the arts important to me and my 
society?” (p. 4). Finally, we believe that the approaches we have 
described can assist art educators in teaching children, youth, and 
adults to communicate about the arts disciplines (individually 
and collectively), analyze the arts, and identify exemplary 
examples of the arts across cultures (p. 14). We are confident that 
a material culture studies approach to art education contributes 
to students “arriving at their own knowledge, beliefs, and values” 
towards “a broad-based, well grounded understanding of the 
nature, value, and meaning of the arts as a part of their own 
humanity” (p. 14). We urge readers to pair what we have 
discussed in this article with the content and achievement 
standards associated with The National Visual Arts Standards and 
imagine, in partnership with students, myriad ways for learning 
about material culture across the curriculum. 
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“Object Lesson’: | 


After having engaged with 
an object close to their and 
their families’ lives, 
students become sensitive 
to the connections that 
people and communities 
make with works of.art of 
all different types. 


Using Family Heirlooms to Engage EEL OPN ----- 


Students in Art History 





MARICE ROSE 





English great-grandfather was captured in the 
Mediterranean during World War Il and was 
taken to Germany, where he was imprisoned. The 


British ly: was allowed to enter the prison to give the men 


things to do to keep themselves busy. My great-grandfather chose 


embroidery as something to do during the long days, even though 


he had no idea how to sew. The days had become quite long because 


he had been in the camp for over two years: He created a circular 


embroidery of an English garden. This is the object which | chose for 
this project (student essay, Fall 2009). 


‘The excerpt quoted above is from a student essay written 
for an undergraduate introductory art history class I teach 
every year. This first written assignment of the semester—an 
essay where students describe and reflect upon the signifi- 
cance of a family heirloom—is instrumental in meeting class 
objectives. My objectives in this class are for students (a) to 
broaden their conception of what art is while being able to 
explain it, (b) to understand the importance of context when 
studying art, and (c) to consider works of art—in their 
creation and reception—as important parts of real people's 
lives. Evidence within the class as well as pedagogical 
research support that the assignment'’s qualities promote 
student motivation within the class. Ultimately, I hope that 
students will continue to be motivated to learn about art in 
its infinite variety, and why it matters. 


After having engaged with an object close to their and 
their families lives, students become sensitive to the 
connections that people and communities make with works 
of art of all different types. Students maintain the under- 


standings they gain through this assignment throughout the 
rest of the semester. This article describes the details of this 
first assignment, highlighting how it helps meet class 
objectives and how it can inspire students to learn about art 
and its history. 


OBJECTIVE: An Articulated, Expansive 
Conception of Art 

The student quoted at this article’s beginning chose her 
great-grandfather’s embroidered garden scene as her essay’s 
subject after the course's first meeting. On the first day of 
class, I ask a big question: “What is art?” and initiate a 
dialogue in which students suggest adjectives that one can 
use to describe works of art. Typically, words such as 
“creative,” “expressive,” “individual; and “aesthetic” are 
recorded on the board. The words are ones we return to in 
our analyses of art over the course of the semester. During 
the discussion, I underscore that definitions of art can 
change in different contexts, and are never simple or tidy. At 
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the end of that first meeting, I assign a 
two-page essay on a family heirloom: an 
object in the student's own or a relative's 
household, that is meaningful in some way to 
his or her family and can be considered a 
work of art (following parameters established 
in our class discussion). The final qualifier is 
important, and I learned to clarify the 
instructions after receiving essays on a 
majestic oak tree in grandma's back yard, and 
a thermos that an uncle brought to a 
construction site every day. Such subjects can 
provide interesting stories, but they only 
provide the necessary links to my course 
objectives and class content if the student is 
able to present the objects as artworks. The 
tree, as discussed by the student, was not an 
example of human creation or expression— 
there was no mention of trimming it or 
planting it in a special location for a specific 
aesthetic. In the thermos essay, the student 
did not describe the object’s formal design 
qualities, or decorations her uncle may have 
added to it, as examples of its aesthetics or 
expressiveness. If she had, it would have 
connected to the class better. I found that for 
the purposes of the art history course, 
stipulating that students choose heirlooms 
that they consider to be art, and asking them 
to explain why they are, helps students meet 
the objective of being able to recognize and 
knowledgeably talk about art that is present 
throughout their lives, not only when they sit 
in the art history classroom or visit 
museums. The revised assignment now 
prompts students to answer: what is the 
object, what does it look like, who made it, 
when and where was it made, why is it 
meaningful to your family, and: why is it art? 


Following my prompt, several students in their 
essays have shared that their parents gave them 
information about things the students had encountered 
on a daily basis but never thought of as art before, such 
as a silver tea service, or a framed wycinanki 
(traditional Polish intricately cut paper) wedding 
invitation, or the embroidered garden now hanging on 


the living-room wall. 
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Every semester, some students protest that 
their families own neither heirlooms, nor art. 
I emphasize that they should ask their 
relatives about heirlooms, and think about 
the class discussion of art’s qualities. An 
essential aspect of the activity that helps 
reinforce the discussion is that the heirlooms 
do not have to be traditional “high art” 
paintings or sculptures. Textiles, ceramics, 
and jewelry can be considered art. Following 
my prompt, several students in their essays 
have shared that their parents gave them 
information about things the students had 
encountered on a daily basis but never 
thought of as art before, such as a silver tea 
service, or a framed wycinanki (traditional 
Polish intricately cut paper) wedding 
invitation, or the embroidered garden now 
hanging on the living-room wall. One 
student wrote that that she had thought her 
family didn't own an heirloom, “However, I 
found out that my uncle has one of the 
family’s greatest heirlooms made 110 years 
ago. It was a huge surprise to find that the 
heirloom was a piece of art that I always saw 
in my uncle’s living room” (essay, Spring 
2010). The heirloom is a cantaro, or large 
terracotta jar. She learned her great-grandfa- 
ther in Ecuador made a jar for each of his five 
children, and this was one of them. The 
vessels were used to store water, because the 
closest water source was a day's journey away. 
She described the aesthetic choice made for 
this particular jar—it was the only one 
created from a red clay found high in the 
mountains, especially made for the family’s 
only daughter. 


Evidence that the activity succeeds in 
underscoring a broad notion of art is found 
in class discussions, essays, and final learning 
reflections. A student wrote about a hand- 
made first communion dress: “This assign- 
ment enabled me to begin thinking about art 
in a different way. I quickly learned that art 
can come in many different forms. It doesn't 
have to be a painting or drawing but can be 
clothes or furniture” (final reflection, Spring 
2010). Another student, on the subject of a 
ruby necklace her jeweler great-grandfather 
made for her mother, wrote: “After our “What 
is art?’ discussion at the beginning of the 
course, I came to see my mother’s necklace as 
a truly meaningful piece of art, something I 
had never thought of before” (final reflection, 
Spring 2010). 


This expansion of the definition of art is 
consistent with trends in the discipline of art 
history. Feminist art historians in the 1970s 
and °80s began to challenge the art history 
canon’s privileging of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and the male artists who usually 
made them (Mainardi, 1973; Pollock and 
Parker, 1981). They disputed the categoriza- 
tion of “craft” given to art made—usually by 
women—in media such as textiles or 
ceramics. Now, introductory art history 
books include more of the so-called “minor” 
or “applied” arts (Stokstad, 2008). The 
activity also reinforces feminist and semiotic 
challenges to the prevailing myth of the 
master artist that dominated art-historical 
discourse since Giorgio Vasari in the 16th 
century (Salomon, 1991). Many of the 
heirlooms were made by anonymous hands 
or a family member whose primary occupa- 
tion was not in the arts. The Ecuadoran 
farmer and the English prisoner of war are 
not stereotypical “great” artists, but knowl- 
edge of them helps students widen their 
artistic horizons. There is evidence that 
students’ application of this broadened 
definition is sustained later in the semester. 
One student brought to class a newspaper 
article she had read on a Metropolitan 
Museum of Art exhibition featuring 
Victorian women’s photo assemblages. She 
pointed out how traditionally the assem- 
blages had not been considered “art,” and 
then related them to collages she herself 
makes. She explained that, despite the time 
she takes to choose and arrange the images 
and texts, she had never before considered 
her collages to be art, but now she does. 


OBJECTIVE: Understanding the 
Importance of Context 

The needlework-garden essay provides an 
evocative context for an object that decorates 
the student’s home. Such understanding of 
context is a major objective of art history 
instruction since the “New Art History” in 
the early 1970s began moving toward greater 
examination of the social aspects of art 
production (Rees & Borzello, 1986; Harris, 
2001). Students’ researching the history of an 
artwork with which they are very familiar 
helps them appreciate the value of knowing 
the original cultural and physical environ- 
ments of works of art studied in class. One 
student wrote about a gold coin that his 
great-great grandmother had saved her 


earnings to buy. She passed it on to her 
daughter, who passed it on to her own 
daughter, who still treasures it. Knowledge of 
the object’s political context contributes 
meaning beyond its precious medium or 
image; the coin was a specific type used in his 
great-great grandmother's Greek village by 
British occupiers, who used such currency to 
monopolize the town’s economy (essay, 
Spring 10). 

A colleague who has adapted the activity 
for her own course reports that students, 
through telling the story of a family object 
and its history through generations, develop 
a realization of how individual works of art 
studied in class can be used to learn about 
societies and cultures (Katherine Schwab, 
personal communication, June 21, 1010). 
Students show evidence of meeting the 
objective of recognizing that connecting 
artworks, famous or not, to their specific and 
their larger histories is vital. A final reflection 
reports: “[The heirloom paper] reminds me 
of the many art pieces we have learned 
throughout the course that might seem like 
any old simple painting at first, but once we 
learned about its historical context and its 
function, it becomes much more complex” 
(Spring 2010). 


OBJECTIVE: Art as Expression of 
and Connection to Human 
Experience 

To embroider the garden, the prisoner-of- 
war “threaded each string through the holes 
to create his design. He used his memory of 
the flowers to create this artwork.’ The essay 
makes clear to both the writer and reader the 
personal nature of art’s expression, as well as 
art's having real connections to real indi- 
viduals in history. When students make the 
leap from their heirlooms to examining the 
art studied in class as expressions of real 
people's lived history, both art and history 
become meaningful: “[This class] helped to 
put history into a more tangible, human 
perspective. History was no longer just 
words” (final reflection, Fall 2008). 
Heirlooms, in addition to offering a catalyst 
to discuss experiences surrounding artworks’ 
production, can also stimulate discussion on 
art's reception. In class, we consider not only 
artworks’ original viewers, but also the later 
generations who make personal connections 
with the artworks in different contexts. For 
example, we discuss Leonardo da Vinci's 


Students’ researching 
the history of an artwork 
with which they are very 
familiar helps them 
appreciate the value of 
knowing the original cultural 
and physical environments of 
works of art studied in class. 


When students make 
the leap from their 
heirlooms to examining the 
art studied in class as 
expressions of real people's 
lived history, both art and 
history become meaningful. 
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reluctance to give the Mona Lisa portrait 
to its patron and his keeping it until his 
death; the acquisition of the painting by 
King Francois I of France who kept it in 
his chateau; the Dada response of Marcel 
Duchamp’s L.H.O.0.Q. in 1919; and 
tourists who crowd the painting at the 
Louvre today. Part of the lesson is the 
monuments’ original and later viewers’ 
emotional relationships with the artworks; 
why were some artworks saved for 
generations, and then exhibited in 
museums to be seen today? In these 
discussions, students often link back to 
their heirlooms’ histories across genera- 
tions. In an essay about his family 
heirloom—jewelry given from his 
grandfather’s family to his grandmother on 
her wedding day in Bangladesh—a student 
wrote, “Our forefathers have gone through 
a lot to get the jewelry made and preserved 
since there was revolutionary war going on 
between Bangladesh and Pakistan... This 
has been passed down in the family 
because it is considered not only a 
wedding gift but [is] also believed to have 
the blessings of our family” (student essay, 
Fall 2010). 


The heirloom activity helps students 
develop new relationships to art and 
history through their reflections on the 
human aspects of both. For example, they 
understand how much people value art, as 
they learn about the motivations and 
sacrifices they make to create or acquire it, 
like the Greek grandmother and her gold 
coin, or one student’s mother who owns a 
colorful, hand-made terracotta nativity 
scene from her native Guatemala. “Her 
family was very poor and could not afford 
to buy her the nativity figurines that she 
wanted. She saved her allowance until she 
could buy them herself. She brought [the 
figurines] with her when she came to the 
United States” (student essay, Fall 09). The 
concept of making, buying, or commis- 
sioning, and then owning, art becomes real 
and relatable when students consider how 
their own families achieved it. 


Such consideration of art’s human 
significance has been reflected lately in 
popular media; the British Museum and 
the BBC produced a radio series and a 
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website in January 2010 in which 100 
objects from the museum were used to tell 
the history of the world (British Museum/ 
BBC). One rationale for the exhibit is that 
over time, many people in the world have 
not been able to write their own histories, 
but have expressed themselves and their 
cultures by making things; art reveals and 
impacts aspects of human history in ways 
that words cannot (Creative Impulses). 


The heirloom assignment therefore can 
aid learning throughout the semester, as 
students see value in art beyond (yet 
including) paintings or sculptures; learn 
the significance of context to art's 
production and reception, and see the 
possibilities of art as a means of human 
connection. As I describe here, the 
assignment can prompt motivation for 
engaging in the regular course content and 
activities throughout the semester. 


GOAL: Motivation to Learn 
about Art 


One of my goals for the course is for 
students to want to learn about art during 
the course. There is evidence this happens. 
Most of my students take the art history 
survey to fulfill the university's “art” 
requirement. The heirloom activity 
engages them immediately by forcing them 
to make a personal connection to the 
course. Many final learning reflections 
reference the heirloom assignment as 
sparking learning. One student wrote 
about his being a computer engineering 
major with no previous interest in art 
history who developed an appreciation 
and interest in the subject after the 
heirloom assignment: 


Initially, | wasn’t the happiest person 
to be taking an art history course. | 
walked into class for the first time 
and the professor asked the 
expected, but to me, the hardest 
question at that point in time, “What 
do you regard as an Art Work?”When 
| tried to answer the question, | kind 
of fell into a dilemma, | couldn't really 
explain what | regarded as art. We 
then had a take-home essay to 
describe a piece of art in our family. | 
couldn't really pinpoint what | 


wanted to concentrate on so | talked 
to my Grandma who told me to use 
my Nigerian traditional dress. | 
picked it up and looked at it. This was 
a way for me to identify with my tribe 
in Nigeria. There were some cultural 
connections that | shared with the 
clothes. This initiated the birth of a 
new thinking for me with respect [to] 
works of art. (Spring 2011) 


This student performed very well in the 
course. Another student made the 
connection between the heirloom paper 
and being motivated to apply course 
content: 


Overall the methods and the aspects 
of art that | learned in class have 
made me view all pieces of art differ- 
ently. Even from the first assignment 
when we had to choose a family 
heirloom, | never thought of my 
heirloom as an actual piece of art just 
as a decoration at my house and a 
family tradition. | have also noticed 
myself looking more deeply into 
every painting that | see. For 
example, | was at a hotel recently and 
as | walked down the hallways | 
found myself looking at the painting 
and trying to quiz myself as to what 
time period it was from by looking at 
the techniques. (Spring 2011) 


These excerpts show aspects of the 
assignment that researchers demonstrate 
can contribute to motivation, including: 
belongingness, cultural relevance, personal 
relevance, and emotion. 


The concept of motivation is used to 
explain the initiation, direction, quality, 
and persistence of behavior (Brophy, 
2010). There is a wide body of literature on 
theories and strategies of motivation. 
Student motivation is discussed in various 
terms, most broadly as a commitment to 
learning (Donald, 1999). Research shows 
that activities or lessons that increase 
interest by making course content relevant, 
relatable, and emotion-generating are key 
to intrinsically motivating students. 


The heirloom assignment fulfills a key 
guideline for activities that promote 
individual interest as identified by Bergin 
(1999); it gives students a sense of 


“belongingness” as they research something 
they identify with their families and/or 
cultures. This was clearly evidenced in the 
essay about the Nigerian traditional dress. 
Brophy (2010) emphasizes the importance of 
making connections to students’ cultural 
backgrounds, especially if there is a possi- 
bility they might think the course is not 
about “them,” which could be the case in my 
class, because the majority of my students 
enroll in art history as a distribution 
requirement, and most of the material I teach 
is pre-modern. At my university, which has a 
reputation of having a homogenous student 
body (Simmons, 2009), the heirloom topics 
reveal surprising cultural diversity. In Spring 
2010, for example, heirlooms came from (in 
addition to the United States): Italy, Ireland, 
Cyprus, Greece, Ecuador, Honduras, Haiti, 
Pakistan, Poland, England, the Philippines, 
and China. 


Personal relevance—perceived usefulness 
of the content—is an essential category in 
several theories of student motivation 
(Wlodkowski and Ginsberg, 1995; Keller, 
1987; MacKinnon, 1999; Frymier, 2002; 
Brophy, 2010). A student's final reflection 
essay shows an awareness of the assignment’s 
benefits: “I was most impressed by the 
applicative abilities that art history would 
have on so many aspects of my life that I 
never would have thought of prior” (final 
reflection, Spring 2010). There is neuroscien- 
tific evidence for the value of using person- 
ally relevant material in teaching adolescents. 
When students makes associations between 
old and new material, more neural connec- 
tions are made, leading toward better 
long-term memory storage and recovery 
(Crawford, 2008). In a final reflection, a 
student discusses how researching the 
context of his heirloom, a Chinese watercolor 
landscape, helped him relate to course 
content later in the semester, when we 
studied 18th-century French art: “Although 
this type of art in China was not as short- 
lived, it reminds me of the Rococo period in 
Europe because of the targeted audience of 
the painting” (Spring 2010). 

To promote individual interest, Bergin 
(1999) also recommends activities that 
generate an emotion. Students recall the 
emotional associations their heirlooms hold 
when they discuss the objects’ human 
elements. One wrote about a hand-carved 


gilded wooden rocking chair, brought here 
from southern Italy by her great-great 
grandmother and used to rock generations of 
babies to sleep, including the student and her 
brother: “T believe the creator of this rocking 
chair intended for it to be used in a loving 
way, in hopes of bringing a family like my 
own closer together” (Spring 2010). The 
student whose mother brought Nativity 
figurines from Guatemala wrote about his 
family’s emotional connection with the set: 
“It reminds us where our mother came from 
and how much she has overcome” (Fall 
2009). Some students make new emotional 
connections because of what they have 
learned. In her final reflection, the 
Ecuadoran-American student discussed the 
sense of pride she now feels when she sees 
the water jar (Spring 2010). Neuroscience 
supports the importance of emotion in the 
learning process (Feinstein, 2004). The brain 
focuses first on information that has strong 
emotional context, giving it privileged 
treatment in its memory system (Wolfe, 
2001). The heirlooms emotional associations 
can be applied to course content; in class one 
can address the emotions evoked by the 
artworks studied. For instance, I assign an 
article about Vincent van Gogh’s emotional 
state when he painted Starry Night as 
revealed by his diaries, and after talking 
about it, we quietly reflect on what feelings 
the painting generates in us, individually 
(Gopnik, 2010), Evoking emotion can not 
only help motivate, but also help students 
make the human connection to art and its 
transformative potential. 


In conclusion, by investigating a person- 
ally-relevant heirloom, students meet course 
objectives of recognizing the art that 
surrounds them, learning the importance of 
seeking contexts, and making connections 
between art, individuals, and history. My 
hope is that this preliminary activity of 
applying art history to their own experiences 
will continue to inspire students to open their 
eyes and minds to art throughout their lives. 





Marice Rose is Associate Professor and 
Program Director in the Art History 
Program at Fairfield University in Fairfield, 
Connecticut. E-mail: mrose@fairfield.edu 
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